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Sea Breeze and the Ocean Wave 
CAPTURED IN CONGR 





A blue green as a base for shades of aqua to sea green and 
lively bright greens on cottons and viscose rayons. .. . 
Highest light fastness ratings . . . very good fastness to « 
perspiration, water bleeding, sea water, dry and wet clean- _ 
ing. .. . Good dischargeability with either neutral or alkaline © 
discharge pastes. . . . Reserves acetate, nylon and animal | , 
fibres. . . . Especially recommended for draperies and up- 


holstery cloths. . . . Write for sample! 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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“Gi GEIGY COMPANY, Ic. 


Dyestuff Mokers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston @ Charlotte,N.C. © Chicago ® Los Angeles ® Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. © Providence ® Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 


**As red as a rose” 


Poetic references to the color of 

the rose are numerous. The beauty 

of a rose is unquestionable—but 

fleeting. Pfister Naphthols capture the 

fire of the rose’s coloring on cotton and rayon 
fibres . . . and preserve it for 

the life of the fabric. 


To obtain reds which are 


as “red as a rose”, use Pfister naphthols. 


VAP TROLS | 


Manufactured by £ 
Pfister (hemical Works 


RIDGEFIELD NEW JERSEY 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE—DYER S. MOSS CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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IF you make textiles... 


(No matter how you make them, you need detergents.) 


the Armour man is the man to see 
because he has more different 
soaps and synthetics 


than anybody ! 


(He’s bound to have just the ones you need. Write him today.) 











biduileial Soap Ditiuion 


Armour and Company ° 1355 West 31st Street ° Chicago 9, Illinois 
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TRIED AND PROVEN in World 


Ama nthrene 


OLIVE GREEN B 
DARK OLIVE B 


MILITARY VAT COLORS in paste and powder forms 


Active Duty ! 


ls 


War Il, these two 


AMANTHRENES once again answer the call of the 
military for superior ‘'O.D.”’ and '‘O.G.”" shades. 


UNSURPASSED FOR FASTNESS Affording all around fastness 


properties, these military vat colors are readily 


adaptable to defense requirements for color-fast 


cottons and rayons. 


MEETING EVERY NEED Suited to a variety of requirements, 
AMANTHRENE Olive Green B and Dark Olive B shades offer 
excellent printability, as well as consistently good results 


with every type of vat application. 


WELL WORTH TRYING A.A.P. representatives are 
ready to show you in your own plant how these AMANTHRENES, 
or others of the range, can give you 
color fastness at its best. For a demonstration and 


individualized data, consult our nearest branch. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 

Branches: Boston, Mass. « Providence, R. |. 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, lll. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 


has served the textile mills of America 
without interruption since 
1876. 


This broad experience assures 
PROMPT ¢ EFFICIENT « ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET e« NEW YORK CITY 
HONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 


2520-22 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. + TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 
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Up gp pndita: whey Jour svoolous gots mantel and. deut tome Suck... 


Complaints cost money, whether by converter or 
consumer! That’s why it is profitable to use 

ANTHOMINE for dyeing wool in any form. 
You'll get level shades, even with “tippy” or blended 

wool — increased color yield — and substantial 
reductions in processing time. 

ANTHOMINE has powerful softening 
properties, leaving the stock, yarn 


bo ®) or piece goods with a very desirable 
te © hand after dyeing. 






Why not PUT ANTHOMINE TO THE 
TEST? Let us show you how ANTHOMINE 


can be used to the fullest advantage in your 
gt dyehouse. Mail the coupon below. 


Arkansas Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 210 
Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without 
obligation: 
C) Full details of ANTHOMINE’S benefits 


(1 Application procedure for all 
wool dyeing processes 


INC. CD Representative to arrange for 


&r kansas @Oe demonstration 
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MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL 


CHEMICALS FOR OVER 45 YEARS ee 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ADDRESS 
*Patented a OS 


1-5-1 
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MAYPON SUPER K 
‘and 
MAYPON K 


for 
Household 
and 
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MAYPON 4C 
f for 
Cosmetics 











Samples 
and 
Literature 







 MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON © MAYPON |. 
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of cotton grey goods...add Ya% © 
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Mill results confirm carefully-conducted tests that 
show you can cut costs three ways by adding as little as 
Y%% NACCONOL to the boil-off liquor: 


Save Caustic: A 1% Caustic plus 4% Nacconol solution 
can be as effective as much higher alkali concentrations 
‘ without NACCONOL. 


Save Bleach: Cleaner, wax-free goods cuts 
bleach-solution consumption. 


Save Time: Satisfactory boil-off can often be obtained 
in less than half the time. 


send for technical bulletin 


nol rat se 4” WATTONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


contains 12 pages of significant test 
results on this important way to save ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
time and money on boil-off opera- 


é cS a 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 
et | tions. For your copy, write, wire or 
j phone our nearest office Boston 14, Mass., 150 Causeway St. CApito! 7-0490 Richmond 19, Va., 8 North Fifth St. Richmond 2-1930 
Providence 3, R.1., 15 Westminster St. DExter 1.3008 Columbus, Ga., Columbus interstate Bidg. Columbus 3.1029 "Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., 200-204 S. Front St. Ombard 3-6382 Greensboro, N.C., Jefferson Standard Bidg. GReensbore 2.2518 
_ San Francisce 5, Cal., 517 Howard St. SUtter 1-7507 Chattanooga 2, Tenn., James Building CHattanooga 6-6347 
, 1951 Portiand 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside St. Beacon 1853 Atlanta 2, Ga., 140 Peachtree St. CYPress 2621 


Chicago 54; Wl., The Merchandise Mart SUperior 7-3387 New Orleans 18, La., 714 Carondelet Building Raymond 7228 
Charlotte, 1 N.C., 201-203 West First St. CHarlotte 3-9221 Toronte 2, Canada, 137-143 Wellington St. W. Elgin 6495 





Gets Your Goods to 
Market Before 
Prices Change... 


Be wise and thrifty. Write today for 
full details of this low-cost, highly 
efficient new enzyme desizing 
agent... RHOZYME LA. 


CHEMICALS [GMM FOR INDUSTRY 


ROr ite =& HAAS Laurel Cr 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
Raozyae is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 





smoother 
production, 
easier 
selling 
with 


LAUREL NYLON 


HOSIERY FINISHES 
F 


These’ remarkable Laurel Hosiery Finishes 
assure you better lubrication and increased 

; elasticity. Simplify and speed up your processing. 
Yield softer, more beautiful hosiery ... with 
greater freedom from snags and wrinkles. Leading 
knitters find Laurel Nylon Hosiery Finishes 
improve their manufacturing and selling 
operations and their profit position. Why not let 
our Technicians arrange a test for you? Or, write 
for trial order and directions today. 


soaps, oils, finishes 


i 

VA LAUREL SOAP y 

420 CoN) MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. \\ 
eres / J 


. or ‘ 
Laurel Coning Oil #443 « Laurel Nynit C v Win. Ke Berlolel's Sons J. Laurel Supergel « Laurezol #6 « Laurel Peramel #4 


De textile ak, 
\ 


J 
+ Laurel Scouring Compounds XQ) \ ESTABLISHED 1909 p « Laurel Dull Finishes « Water Repellent 
NS Z. pe E 
> Offices: 2601 E. Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
~) 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C. 
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BROWN INSTRUMENTATION 
1S KEYED TO THE NEED OF 
EVERY TEXTILE PROCESS 


YOU CAN ATTAIN 
THESE 


OPERATING ADVANTAGES! 


Maintenance of optimum 
temperature. 


Close control of dye ex- 
haustion. 

Assured levelness and pen- 
etration. 

Certainty of maximum 
exhaustion. 


Write for Data Sheet No. 8.1-12 


Maximum brilliance, 
levelness, penetration 
ecein package 

(and beam) dyeing 


Those three, important production qualities can be more 
easily and effectively maintained by your Kettle operator 
. .. when the process is guided by a Brown Package Dyeing 
Control System. 


Proved for long and satisfactory service, in installations 
such as the one pictured . . . it provides precise and accurate 
control, controlled rate of rise, automatically timed re- 
versals and total process cycle, and easy shifting between 
manual and automatic operation. This system is another 
example of how Brown Instrumentation is keyed to the 
need of specific Textile Industry processes . . . stemming 
from application experience and engineering know-how, 
and backed by the nation-wide network of Honeywell 
branch offices and service centers. Call our local representa- 
tive today . . . for help with your control problems. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Jndustrial 
Division, 4562 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 
Brow Qustiuets. ff 








NEW FIBERS—NEW TECHNIQUES—NEW PROBLEMS 


If your problem is dyeing 
ACETATE RAYON CHEMSTRAND 
NYLON DYNEL ORLON DACRON 
CELCOS on -VICARA-GLASS 
we offer practicalfassistance based upon the 
accumulated experience of our Research 

We] ekolaohcolal-t Mello mal -lrom K-taulilialelile 

We will recommend the dyestuffs to use and 
suggest the method of dyeing which in our 
experience gives the best result in terms of 
end-use. Submit your problem to our 


nearest sales office. Your inquiry will receive 


careful and prompt attention. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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“I'd like to know what goes on here,” thought Cal Gon as 


he was tossed into the dye tub. “Um-m, salt,” he added, 
“what am I supposed to be doin’ in this bluein’?” 


o 


“s « Just then he caught sight of a fur- 
=O 
- 


c 





tive ferrous ion sidling past. “Hey, 







you!” he shouted, “You just don’t look 

good to me—definitely off color. Just 

, slip into my sequestering sack.” Then 

__— he chuckled as a horrible pun struck 

~ him. “Sort of an ironic situation, ain't 
it my dull friend?” 

Then Cal’s brothers—a methodical mob of lanky ions of 
complex phosphate—advanced across a plain of textile 
fabric, ankle deep in a sticky mud of lime soap. They 
shoveled this up, hauled out the calcium and magnesium 
ions, tossed them into the sack, and pushed cooperative 
sodium ions into the vacancies. 

With the evidence of rejuvenated soap bubbles floating 
gracefully on the surface and the multitude of bright blue 
molecules of dye rushing to complete their duties in a more 
peaceful environment, Cal sensed that he was part of a 
tremendous undertaking. 


*CALGON is the registered trade mark of 
Calgon, Inc. for its vitreous phosphate 


products. HAGAN 


HALL 


BUROMIN 
CALGON 
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HAGAN CORPORATION 
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Wandering off with his sequestered 
iron and calcium ions all tied up, Cal 
poked his head thru the surface of the 
dye just in time to hear the foreman 
and super say: 


“Look at that clear foam riding on the surface—remem- 
ber the junk that used to collect around the tub? Boy, that 
Calgon* you suggested is great stuff.” 


“Iron doesn’t seem to bother you any more, does it? For 
a long time I haven't seen any of those dull shades we used 
to get and our finished rejects are lower.” 


Cal swung his sequestering sack of calcium ions over the 
other shoulder—"So that’s the score is it? Why you miser- 
able little fugitives from a bed of limestone. I'll keep you 
tied up till I get out of here, even if I hydrate for it.” 


The fabric was coming out of the 

tub now, a beautiful uniform shade of 

~ blue. Cal thrilled with pride as the cold 
wash water forced him down the drain 







still clutching the sack of evil ions 
safely sequestered. 


calgon, inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN BUILDING 
URGH 30, PA. 
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=i 
ROM sharp, clean 
yellows to bright, 
sunlit grays, the pure color 
of Eastman Fast Yellow GLF , 
provides an ideal foundation 
4 ° \ 
for a wide range of \ 
acetate colorings. 
{ 
| 
Eastman Fast Yellow GLF , | | 
possesses excellent fastness to gas | 
“er and light and is widely used 
D, Sal . ° ov) 
in coloring drapery and upholstery \ 
»f the ; -—_ : , | 
fabrics. It is ideally suitable 
eman ‘- 
where shades of yellow are \ 
required for premium dyeing 
mem- ° 
' and at a nominal cost. 
, that i | 
Eastman Fast Yellow GLF is / 
> For adaptable to both cross dyeing and / a> 
wine application printing. It has / 
excellent resistance to / 
ne sublimation and no affinity | 
Se for viscose rayon or cotton. 
niser- ” 
> you We will be pleased to send you 
e ie” detailed information and 
f the sample quantities of Eastman @Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs are sold in the 
. aes _ | United States through Tennessee Eastman 
de of Fast Yellou GLF for your Company in Kingsport, Tennessee, and 
cold evaluation — Tennessee Eastman \ Lodi, New Jersey. On the West Coast, 
drain ’ . 6. * ' through Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 
; Company Division of \ San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
10Ns Eastman Kodak Company > YY and Seattle. In Canada, through Clough 
Ps : i Dyestuff Company Ltd., 33 St. Mathieu 
K ingsport, Tennessee. } Street, St. Laurent, Quebec. 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs 


, 1951 
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NYTRON for Textiles 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Saves Soap—Improves Quality- Reduces Costs 





Use NYTRON for Wools, 
Nylons, Rayons, Cottons 


No other synthetic organic detergent gives 
you this combination of properties! 


yp EXCEPTIONAL DETERGENCY 





vw EXCELLENT WETTING © scouring prior to yarn and cloth dyeing 


yw COUNTERACTS HARD WATER ® rope soaping of dyed cloth 


2UICK, THOROUGH RINSING 


v 
DIFFICULTIES * a penetrating and leveling agent in dyeing 
MAI z ‘ 
v INS CHEMICALLY STABLE ye EXCELLENT EMULSIFYING POWER operations 
ys HIGH AND RAPID SOLUBILITY yo REDUCES SURFACE TENSION © carbonizing of wool (wetting and 
penetrating) 


® scouring woolen, rayon and nylon piece 


NYTRON offers you many advantages for your 
textile operations. This versatile product 
works in cold water, as well as in warm or 


mula and improve the quality of your work! 


SAMPLES OF NYTRON are available on request. Mail 
this coupon now for your free sample—no obligation ! 


goods 


many other operations 


hot water. It is effective in hard water .. . 
leaves no scum. And it’s economical—can be 


. SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye C tion 
used to replace all or part of high-priced soaps. 2 lama ia 


| 

| 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
NYTRON can offer you these advantages , 
because it has an exclusive com- 


I want to see for myself how NYTRON-the synthetic organic detergent with the exclusive 
combination of properties—can improve my textile operations. Please send me a free sample. 


bination of properties . . . a com- A 

bination available in no other OLV4 Title 

detergent. This patented wetting o —" 

agent-detergent is not an alkali, Ss aac 
Address 


{ 
i 
| 
I 
Nome___ — 7 
l 
l 
l 
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not a soap, not a mixture. It will 
bring down the cost of your for- 
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SERVIN 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TEXTILE DIVISION 
190 WARREN ST., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO ° BOSTON ° CHARLOTTE ° ATLANTA 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St Johns, Que For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2,N.J 
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Fewer seconds...fewer rejects 
with Syton for 


SLIPPAGE CONTROL 


United States Testing Co. Inc. 
slippage control tester in use 

at Monsanto’s Textile Chemical 
Department Laboratories. 










































Now you can put a sub-microscopic, anti-slip “tread” on smooth, 
slippery filament yarns with Syton alone or as part of the finish- 
ing formula. In many cases, practically 100% reduction in 
slippage is obtained in filament fabrics. Syton is a colloidal 
silica dispersion which is applied on the pad, on the jig, or in 
the final rinse following a wash. It’s stable and compatible with 
a wide variety of finishing agents. 


Anti-Slip Agent in Wet Processing: Many finishers use Syton to 
control slippage in some low-end constructions in scouring, dye- 
ing and finishing. 

Delustering Effects are achieved with larger concentrations of 
Syton alone or in conjunction with pigment dullers. 

Crisp, Dry Finish and a pleasing, “worsted-like” hand is obtained 
with Syton on spun viscose-acetate or rayon-wool fabrics. 
Special Effects on Cotton, Wool, Synthetics: Desirable effects are 
obtained with Syton on nylon marquisettes, rayon linings, satins, 
taffetas, ribbons, and Fiberglas fabrics. 

Added Functional Effects include snag resistance, anti-blocking, 
adhesion and seam strength. 


New, free technical bulletin 


on “Syton in Textile Finishes” may be 
obtained with the coupon. 


SERVING INDUSTRY. ..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





For full information on « e e e e e ° e ° e . e ‘ ° “ . e o 
Syton*, and other Monsanto 
textile chemicals such as MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Chemicals Dept., Desk ADT “4 


Stymer*, for rayon slashing; Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


Merlon* resins for durable Please send me the technical bulletin, “Syton in Textile Finishes.” 
finishes; Resloom*, for wash- Please send me information on: Syton Sterox Stymer Merlon Sted 


ay = om “A Resloom Catalyst AC Dye fixatives Rezgard 
tance; erox”™, ea*, 





cleansing and scouring; Cata- Name & Title 

tyst AC for curing melamine Sidi 

and urea resin finishes; Dye cicatricial emanate 
fixatives; Rezgard*, fugitive- Address 





type flame retardant— check 


and return the coupon. City, Zone, State 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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31 Nassov Street 530 West Sixth Street 
New York Los Angeles 


cable Address: Kelcoolgit 
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‘PINE OIL 


—the low-cost, time-tested reagent 


FOR WET PROCESSING 


ys -S 


| tle 













OR combined economy and effectiveness in 
Fo processing operations, textile chemists 
! : have for years relied on Hercules” Pine Oil. Long- 
mn established uses of this reagent include bleach- 


ing, scouring, dyeing, fulling, desizing, kier boil- 
RETURN YOUR DRUMS! , 
Prompt return of steel drums for 
credit will help us ship pine oil 


ing, and open boil-off. The industry continues to 
discover new ways to lower the costs or raise the 
efficiency of wet processing with pine oil. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY Naval Stores Department, 993 Market St., Wilmington, Delaware 
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The exact color you require...exactly. 


451-453 Washington St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Branches: 
Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Providence, Los Angeles, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Exclusive Distributors of 
Pharmasols, Pharmols 
Pharmacines 
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you want uniformity you get uniformity 





° / ° “ “ 
In ‘working properties 


in ‘strength’ 


in ‘shade’ 
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ASHING MACHINES produced for 
domestic use or for employment in 
commercial laundries accomplish the ob- 
jective for which they are constructed— 
namely, dirt removal from fabrics—by 
means of mechanical agitation of the 
clothes in conjunction with soil-loosening 
chemical activity of the washing solution. 
Several baths are required to bring about, 
through straight dilution, the elimination 
of the dissolved and suspended soil. The 
greater the number of suds and rinses, 
the more complete the removal of this 
soil 

The mechanical agitation exerted by 
the mechanism of a washer is applied ac- 
cording to several principles. The most 
commonly used principle, particularly for 
large washers, is that of cylinder rotation, 
which causes the clothes to te lifted and 
dropped continuously. Not only is a com- 
pressive action exerted by this means, but 
the clothes also receive a substantial 
amount of rubbing and flexing. The speed 
with which dirt is suspended or dis- 
solved by the detergent solution is de- 
pendent in a large degree on the efficiency 
of this work input as it is imparted to 
the fabrics. Other forms of introducing 
mechanical action to the clothes are com- 
monly used. The agitator type of washer 
is employed extensively for domestic wash- 
ing. Rocker types of washers, squeeze roll 
washers and washers manipulating the 
clothes through water or air movement 
find limited and specialized uses in laun- 
dering. 

It may be demonstrated that the soak- 
ing of clothes in a detergent solution with- 
out the implementation of movement of 
the clothes will not effect adequate dirt 
removal. The movement of the clothes 
throughout the detergent solution, to- 
gether with the alternate compression and 
relaxation of the fabric serves not only to 


expel dirt particles from their fabric and 
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THE EFFICIENCY RATING OF WASHING MACHINES 


H J WOLLNER and A | ANDERSON 


American Conditioning House, Inc 
Boston, Massachusetts 





A | Anderson 


This article should be of significance 
to mills and laboratories using washing 
machines for detergency evaluation or 
study of the behavior characteristics of 
fabrics in washing. 


The American Conditioning House, Inc, 
over the course of the last four years has 
conducted comprehensive studies and re- 
search in the fields of detergency evalua- 
tion and washing equipment development 
both for private industry and the U § 
Government Quartermaster Corps. 


fiber locations, but also to carry the de- 
tergent molecules to the soil areas. There- 
fore, it may be stated that the detersive 
efficiency of any detergent product will 
vary with the conditions under which it is 
used and applied. A washing machine that 
is improperly operated or incorrectly de- 
signed could sericusly impair the func- 
tioning of even the best detergent. 

In commercial laundries particularly, it 
is recognized that such factors as rota- 
tional speed of cylinders, lifting capacity 
of cylinder ribs, diameter of cylinder, 
weight of clothes per cubic foot of cyl- 
inder space, reversals per minute, size 
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and number of cylinder perforations, etc, 
separately and combined influence the 
speed and effectiveness of soil removal 
and rinsing efficiency. The influence of 
these factors is also of significance with 
respect to the effect of the washing treat- 
ment on fabrics. The shrinkage and felt- 
ing of wool may be cited as a type of fab- 
ric behavior largely related to the nature 
of the mechanical energy supplied in 
washer operation. 

No mathematical formula has been de- 
veloped to date that will accurately re- 
veal the relative washing or dirt removal 
efficiencies of washing machines that are 
not identical in construction and opera- 
tional characteristics. The laundry indus- 
try has for years used simple tables for 
rating capacities of washers on a basis of 
pounds per cubic foot of cylinder space. 
While this method has served the pur- 
pose of rough comparison of washers 
from the single viewpoint of pounds of 
clothes that the washer will hold, it has 
failed to predict the effectiveness of one 
washer in comparison with another in 
the matters of effectiveness of soil removal 
and production capacity. 

The importance of “production capac- 
ity” may be illustrated most aptly by an 
example: 

If two washers have identical load- 
ing capacities, but one requires twice 
the amount of time to achieve a certain 
quality of washing as the other, then 
obviously, one washer has double the 
production capacity of the other. 
Methods have teen developed, how- 

ever, for calibrating washers in terms of 
speed and effectiveness of dirt removal 
as well as effect on fabrics. Such methods, 
with reference to dirt removal efficiency, 
are based on the fact that the amount of 
dirt removed from a fabric, under stand- 
ardized conditions of formula and _ load- 
ing, is directly a measure of the efficiency 



























































of the washer. 

The procedure developed for the de- 
termination of the level of dirt removal 
obtainable in a certain washer comprises 
the measurement of the quantity of carbon 
black removed during washing from spe- 
cially prepared soil fabrics. A relatively 
large number of swatches made from 
this cloth are distributed throughout the 
load of clothes in the washer. It has been 
found that at least twenty of these 
swatches must be used in order that the 
results will be statistically significant. Af- 
ter the washer is run according to a speci- 
fied formula with accurate control, the 
pieces are measured by a photometer for 
determination of the degree of soil re- 
moval. This degree of soil removal is an 
index of the washing efficiency of the 
washer under test. 

An actual test of two washers according 
to the method of calibration showed the 
following results: 


20-lb loading 


Washer A 
Washer B 





Sora teuatiahsn dienes aaa 64.4% reflectance 
cena 60.5% reflectance 


Based on a cubic contént capacity rat- 
ing, washer A was rated at 22.2-lb capac- 
ity, while washer B was rated at 25-lb 
capacity. However, as the soil removal 
figures reveal, washer A, even with a 
load of 30-lb, surpassed in efficiency washer 
B, at 25 lb-loading. 

In addition to providing a dependable 
method for calibrating a washer for dirt 
removal efficiency at various loadings, the 
test procedure makes possible the deter- 
mination of the degree of uniformity of 
washing accomplished at different machine 
loadings. This determination depends up- 
on a statistical inspection of the reflectance 
readings of the various swatches. A high 
coefficient of variation indicates nonuni- 
form washing, with some fabrics receiving 
a greater degree of washing action than 
others. 

Inasmuch as washers of different oper- 
ating principles and varying size, speed, 
etc, cannot be identical in washing effi- 


25-lb loading 30-lb loading 





63.0% reflectance 
57.0% reflectance 


60.2% reflectance 
57.1% reflectance 


ciency, it follows that careful considera- 
tion must be given to equipment used and 
operating conditions employed when tests 
for detergent evaluation are conducted in 
washing machines. The results of such 
evaluations will be relative and subject 
to wide variations when applied to prac- 
tical, commercial operations where con- 
ditions differing from those of the test 
procedure are encountered. This observa- 
tion finds verification in the experiences 
of some detergent manufacturers who have 
found out that laboratory efficiency ratings 
of their products were not always borne 
out in practical application. 

In the development of test methods for 
determination of fabric shrinkage, color 
fastness or detergency, where washers are 
employed, it would be absolutely essen- 
tial to specify not only the type of wash- 
ing machine, but also the details of oper- 
ation with special reference to water levels, 
weight of load, and cloth to liquid ratio. 
In cases where different washers are used 
from one laboratory to another, a calibra- 
tion between machines is a necessary re- 
quirement if test results are to be in 
concordance. 
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DY EING——Development by 
Passage Through Liquid Metal 
Alloys c, 3 


French Pat 900,758 
(I G Farbenindustrie—July 9, 1945) 


This patent, although published almost 
five years ago, might be discussed because 
of the current interest in the “Standfast 
Molten Metal” process and its relationship 
thereto. The preamble of this specifica- 
tion enumerates standard developing ther- 
mic methods for dyeings and prints, eg, 
passage over heated drums, or between 
hot plates by radiation, by gas burners or 
by any steaming process. It is mentioned 
that the passing of the dyed goods through 
warm oil, proposed elsewhere, did not 
give satisfactory results. 

The fabric is subjected to a treatment 
in a liquid metal bath, the temperatures 
of which may be adjusted to 100° C or 
more by employing an appropriate alloy. 
Pure or unalloyed fused metals can also 
be used under certain conditions. 

The effect can be further modified by 
changing the speed of the passage. Alloys 
of Pb, Bi or Cd or of Pb, Bi or Sn are 
preferred. They can be melted by elec- 
trical means, by heating in a furnace or 
by connecting the metal bath as a resis- 
tance in an electric circuit. 
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EXPEDITED PATENT SERVICE 


Patents listed in this issue, or any patent 
you may need, mailed within 24 hours 
of receipt of order, week ends and holi- 
days excepted. Save 6 to 10 days with 
this special service to readers of AMER- 


ICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER. Patent 
number must be given, plus title or 
general subject. 50c per patent, 10c 
extra if wanted airmail. PATENT PRO- 
CUREMENT SERVICE, Box 4127 ADR, 
Washington 15, D C. 





A great advantage of this method is 
that no large quantities or air or steam 
have to be heated; the metal bath re- 
quires a small space and consequently 
only a minor amount of heat. Constant 
temperatures can easily be maintained dur- 
ing the passage, which may be either very 
short, acting as a sudden impact on the 
dyestuff, or somewhat longer in other in- 
stances according to the substance to be 
fixed. 

Several examples are given with refer- 
ence to dyeing or printing vat dyes, Indi- 
gosols (eg, Indigosol of Indanthrene Blue 
BC), Rapidogen and direct dyes. The 
dyebath or the printing paste contain the 
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ingredients. The moist fabric 
passes a metal bath composed of 500 g 
Pb, 300 g Sn and 200 g Cd or of 300 g 
Bi, 500 g Sn and 300 g Pb at temperatures 
between 120-145° C. 

It should be mentioned further that this 
invention is not restricted to coloring 
processes; some of the examples suggest 
preparing with resin precondensates and 
following with baking in the metal bath 
to obtain durable or creaseproof finishes. 
Finally, it is suggested that impregnation 
be carried out with an emulsion of octa- 
decyl-N-N’-ethylene urea (a product of 
the “Persistol” group), in which water 
resistant effects result in a similar after- 


normal 


treatment. 


SCREEN PRINTING 
APPARATUS 


Brit P 646,172 
(Geiringer, Nov 15, 1950) 


This apparatus consists (as illustrated in 
Fig 1) of a device (7A) bearing the roller 
on which the fabric is printed, an endless 
blanket (6) to which the fabric (7) is 
pasted when conveyed over table (1), a 
system of rollers separating blanket and 
fabric after printing, and a drying cham- 
ber for the printed goods. The blanker 
passes a washing and brushing device 
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Figure | 
British Patent 646,172 


(15, 16) before returning to the printing 
table. 

It is claimed that the drying apparatus 
(not covered in this abstract), being sepa- 
rated from the printing table, does not 
obstruct the printing procedure. The en- 
tire apparatus consists, therefore, of a com- 
bination of the blanket washing device, 
the drying oven for the printed goods and 
the pasting device, which provides for 
gumming the fabric immediately before it 
contacts the blanket. An essential feature 
of this equipment may be seen in the 
tensioning device (Fig 2), which controls 
the amount of gum to te applied to the 
underside of fabric (7) by changing the 


Figure 2 


arc of contact between the fabric and the 
gumming roller (8). It can be seen that 
by changing the position of lever (22) the 
contact with the roller (8) can be varied; 
additional pressure—see Fig 2A—can be 
exerted to increase the adhesion between 
fabric and blanket. Many details of meth- 
ods equally suitable for regulating the 
operation, tensioning and adjusting of the 
pressure may be studied from the origi- 
nal specification. A drying device, used 
for the blanket after it leaves the wash- 
ing machine, is not shown in the draw- 
ing; it may ke assumed however that the 
blanket is fed to roller (3) in dry state 
before being used again. 





British Patent 646,172 
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This unit is obviously a practical com- 
bination to make continuous printing op- 
eration possible. Among others, reference 
is made to the equipment patented by 
Leonard (Austrian Pat 140,492, Brit Pat 
406.928 or French Pat 758,811), describing 
a similar pasting device for spraying an 
adhesive to the fabric and to the blanket 
immediately prior to their conveyance to 
the printing table. An innovation in the 
present invention is the regulating of the 
amount of this adhesive by varying the 
tension of the fabrics. Washing of the 
blankets after printing in a continuous op- 
eration has teen suggested in roller print- 
ing operations (cf USP 2,080,133 of Rock 
Hill Printing Co or French Pat 819,163— 
Boeuf, etc). 


RESIST PRINTING ON 
CHLORINATED WOOL—— 
Under Solubilized Phthalo- 
cyanine Dyes D, 2, 02 


Brit P 646,690 
(Imperial Chemical Industries—Thornton, 
Nov 29, 1950) 


This patent refers to Brit P 587,131 
(same company), describing the manufac- 
ture of phthalocyanine dyes solubilized 
by transforming them into soluble “Onium 
compounds.” Another Brit P, 633,160, pro- 
tects the application of alkaline reducing 
or acid mechanical resists before padding 
fabrics with these “Onium dyes” (cf the 
digest of this patent in Am Dyestuff Reptr 
39, 389, 1950). 

It has been observed that the resists 
recommended in Brit P 633,160 are not 
entirely suitable for use in printing chlori- 
nated wool. Alkaline resist pastes have 
a deleterious effect on the fibers and acid 
containing resists impart a marked affinity 
for wool to the “onium compound,” thus 
impairing the purity of the resist prints. 
A better solution of this problem has 
been found by replacing the alkaline re- 
ducing agents with acid-stable reducing 
compounds, eg, zinc-formaldehyde sulfoxy- 
late combined with a mechanical resist, 
such as China Clay, plus an acid or acid 
liberating agent, such as citric acid or 
ammonium thiocyanate. A vat dyestuff 
may be incorporated in this resist to pro- 
duce colored effects. Vat dyes are con- 
verted into the leuco or leuco acid state, 
having excellent affinity for the animal 
fibers. Optionally, dispersing agents and/or 
solvents may be added. 

An example is given for a printing 
paste: 40% of a China Clay suspension 
(1:1), 41% of a Senegal gum thickener 
(50%), 3% urea (as a dispersant), 6% am- 
monium-thiocyanate and 10% soluble zinc 
formaldehyde sulfoxylate. 
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PRINTING NYLON WITH 
ACID OR DIRECT DYES— 
Salts of Volatile Bases Added 


D, 2, 07 


Brit P 646,742 
(Ciba Ltd—Nov 29, 1950) 


Prints or dyeings on nylon are produced 
by applying dyes containing acid groups 
(preferably acid wool dyes but also vari- 
ous direct dye types), together with a salt 
of a volatile base and a less volatile acid 
or with heat decomposing esters that liber- 
ate acid upon steaming. 

While the number of acid dyes suit- 
able for this method is very large, com- 
prising eg, Kiton dyes, Benzyl Green B 
Benzylviolet 5BN and so on, there are 
some restrictions in the series of direct 
dyes. The specification particularly men- 
tions substantive dyestuffs of the benzidine 
group, which contains acid radicals, de- 
rivatives of 2-amino 5-oxynaphthalene 7- 
sulfonic acid, etc. Examples in this case 
are Direct Dark Green S, Direct Brown 
M and Direct Violet N. 

The salts of volatile bases with less vol- 
atile acids are essentially restricted to 
compounds containing acid components, 
which do not affect the strength of the 
superpolyamide fibers. Typical examples 
of these agents are ammonium tartrate or 
ammonium thiocyanate. 

An example is given of the composition 
of a printing paste. One of the foremen- 
tioned dyes is mixed with resorcinol (as 
a solution promoter), dissolved in water 
and thickened with gum. Ammonium tar- 
trate and a pine oil soap (as a wetting 
and dispersing agent) are added. The 
printed goods are steamed for an hour at 
108° C at a pressure of 14 a‘mosphere, 
rinsed and soaped at 40° C, rinsed again 
and dried. Level prints reportedly are ob- 
tained by this method. 

Reference is made to former methods 
using, in general, ammonium salts of or- 
ganic acids for fixing acid chrome dyes (eg, 
U S Pat 2,018,436 of Durand & Hu- 
guenin). This method obviously does not 
refer to nylon fibers. U § Pat 2,439,745 
(Du Pont) (cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 37, 632. 
1948) protects a process of dyeing or 
printing nylon with acid or direct dyes in 
the presence of a polyvalent acid salt of 
ammonium, such as ammonium sulfate, 
and adding caprolactam. The caprolactam 
has a dispersing effect on the dye and 
is used to overcome the tendency of am- 
monium sulfate (or phosphate) to precipi- 
tate the dyes by a ranid decomposition in 
steaming. It is interesting to note that 
in the present case this tendency of rapid 
decomposition can be avoided by using 
organic acids as mildly acting acid agents. 
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Figure 1 
USP 2,533,724 


CALENDER DRIVEN ROLL- 
ERS—Arranged Around a Non- 


driven Central Roller. 
G, 4 
U S Pat 2,533,724 
(Dungler—Dec 12, 1950) 


Known calender constructions are gen- 
erally based on vertical or horizontal ar- 
rangements of alternating paper and metal 
rollers, which are difficult to remove from 
the supporting frame for cleaning or re- 
pairing purposes or for introducing the 
fabrics. The present device aims at sim- 
plifying the operations using two sets 
of rollers arranged around a central, non- 
driven roller (9). The lower set of rollers 
(2 and 3) is in a fixed position while the 
upper set (6 and 7), carried by arms (4), 
pivoting around spindle (5), can be lifted 
upwards to release the pressure and to 
introduce the fabric (16). Central roller (9) 
rests on rollers (2 and 3). With the lever 
(14) set to the nosition shown in the draw- 
ing, the arms (4) and thus the rollers (6 
and 7) can be disengaged from (9). In the 
continuance of this movement the exten- 
sion (4a) connected with (4) will lift axle 
(9a) of roller (9) to disengage this roller 
from the lower set (2 and 3). This is the 
position in which the fabrics can easily 
be introduced into the calender. Heating 
of the two sets of rollers is provided by 
pipes (35) and (36) respectively. 

References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U S Pat 1,659,708 (1928—Rumsch): a 
mangle, consisting of a central cylinder 
and pressure rollers placed around the 
cylinder with means for applying variable 
pressures. Means are provided for prevent- 
ing escape of the heating steam without 
changing the pressure and position of the 
rollers. 

U S Pat 1,565,348 (1925—Zeidler): 
applying pressure to the feed rolls of iron- 
ing machines during the ironing operation 
and quickly releasing and raising them 
when the machine is stopped. 
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DYEING CELLULOSE ACE- 
TATE and /or Vinyl Fabrics— 


Padding with Lactones. 
C, 4, 07 


U S Pat 2,535,098 
(Monsanto Chemical Co—Shorey, Wright— 
Dec 26, 1950) 


The preamble of this specification enum- 
erates the methods used for dyeing cellu- 
lose esters or synthetic resin fabrics either 
by the application of specific dyestuffs or 
organic solvent solutions. Even in the 
latter case the immersion time is relatively 
long and difficulties have been experienced 
in recovering the expensive solvents. More- 
over, the volatile solvents used in these 
methods cause formation of irritating, 
poisonous, flammable and _ explosive 
vapors. 

The present method consists of a padding 
operation in which organic dyestuffs of 
different classes having an affinity to the 
fibers (basic, acid, mordant, metal complex 
dyes, etc) are dissolved in relatively high 
concentrations (from 2-35% by vol) of y- 
valerolactone: 


CH:—CH—CH.—CH:—CO0O 


or y-butyrolactone. Addition of an or- 
ganic acid such as acetic, citric or succinic 
and a cationactive agent either of the 
quaternary ammonium or of the Sapamine 
type is optional. The novel and unexpected 
effect obtained in applying these solutions 
is that optimum dyeing results are ob- 
tained within a very narrow temperature 
range (approximately between 26-30°C) 
and in an extremely short immersion time. 
With the use of a 30 ver cent lactone con- 
centration the absorption is complete 
within one second while about 50 seconds 
are reauired when a 2 per cent solution 
is employed. Obviously this method can 
be advantageously carried out in a con- 
tinuous process. Immediately after immer- 


(Concluded on Page 357) 
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Piedmont: JOHN B NEELY, LINTON C REYNOLDS, HENRY A RUTHERFORD, 
SUMNER H WILLIAMS 

Rhode Island: EDWARD J ALLARD, RAYMOND W JACOBY, ROBERT W 
JOERGER, ALDEN D NUTE 

South Central: GLENN R BELLAMY 

Southeastern: C RUSSELL GILL, A KEMPTON HAYNES 

Western New England: J EDWARD LYNN 


Past Presidents 


WILLIAM D APPEL, WILLIAM H CADY, CARL Z DRAVES, ALBAN EAVEN- 
SON, HENRY F HERRMANN, ELVIN H KILLHEFFER, THOMAS R SMITH, 


P J WOOD 


Local Section Officers 


HUDSON-MOHAWK 
Chairman JOHN J HANLON, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N Y 
Secretary WILLIAM A NELSON, Ritter Chemical Company, Inc, 
403 W Main St, Amsterdam, N Y 
Vice-Chairman—HAROLD S DAHLBERG 
MID-WEST 
Chairman ca ... ELLIOTT MORRILL, The Best Foods, Inc, 
1436 West Morris St, Indianapolis, Ind 
Secretary J E A SCHRODER, General Dyestuff Corp, 
310 Polk St, Chicago 7, III 
Vice-Chairman—LEONARD J ARMSTRONG 
Treasurer—H THOMPSON LATHAM 
NEW YORK 


Chairman PAUL J LUCK, Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, 48 West 38th St, New York 18, N Y 

Secretary NORMAN A JOHNSON, American Dyestuff Reporter 
44 East 23rd St, New York 10, N Y 

Vice-Chairman—WELDON G HELMUS 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
Chairman C WENDALL LEVER, Goodall-Sanford, Inc, Sanford, Mainc 
Secretary AZEL W MACK, Dexter Chemical Corp, 581 Boylsten St 
Boston 16, Mass 
Vice-Chairman—ERNEST R KASWELL Treasurer—WILLIAM W PENNOCK 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Chairman. .OTTO E SCHMIDT, Pendleton Woolen Mills, Washougal, Wash 
Secretary ROBERT M TRUE, General Dyestuff Corp, 1102 Terminal Sales 
Bldg, Portland 5, Ore 
Vice-Chairman—EDWARD J STEPHEN Treasurer—WILLIAM C MARSHALL 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
Chairman RUSSELL B COLEMAN, National Dyeing & Finishing Corp 
Culver City, Calif 
Secretary DAVID F DRISCOLL, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc, 
467 East 3rd St, Los Angeles, Calif 
Vice-Chairman—HENRY E SALOMON 


Treasurer-—IRWIN J SMITH 


Treasurer—JAMES J MARSHALL 


Treasurer—LEON F OLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chairman A E RAIMO, John Campbell & Co, Inc, 2522 N Broad St, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa 
Secretary p THOMAS H HART, Hart Products Corp, P O Box 5025, 


Philadelphia 11, Pa 
Vice-Chairman—EDWARD C DIEHL Treasurer—HARRY L MORGAN 


PIEDMONT 
Chairman ... EDWIN A BRIGGS, Southern Franklin Process Co, 
Greenville, $ C 
Secretary W CHESTER COBB, Arnold Hoffman & Co, Inc, 
2130 N Tryon St, Charlotte, N C 
Vice-Chairman—R HOBART SOUTHER Treasurer—J C WHITT 
RHODE ISLAND 
Chairman .... PETER G KOLUPAEV, Slatersville Finishing Co, 
Slatersville, R | 
Secretary ROBERT G THOMAS, Rohm & Haas Co, Inc, 
2001 Industrial Trust Bldg, Providence 3, R | 
Vicc-Chairman—ERNEST J CHORNYE! Treasurer—J WILLIAM TIMPERLEY 
SCUTH CENTRAL 
Chairman : .. WILLIAM G AGNEW, Dixie Mercerizing Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Secretary EVERETT E BURGNER, Davenport Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Vice-Chairman—HOWARD P LOVELESS Treasurer—R WILBURN FREEZE 
SOUTHEASTERN 
Chairman H GILLESPIE SMITH, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co, Atlanta, Ga 
Secretary . HERMAN A DICKERT, A French Textile School, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga 
Vice-Cha'rman—S JACK DAVIS Treasurer—T HOWARD McCAMY 
WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 
Chairman RAYMOND J CAREY, General Dyestuff Corp, 
435 Hudson St, New York 14, N Y 
Secretary. . ARTHUR S NYQUIST, American Cyanamid Co, Stamford, Conn 
Vice-Chairman—OSCAR EDELSTEIN Treasurer—SOCRATES V VANIOTIS 


Student Chapters 


Bradford Durfee Technical Institute, Clemson College, Georgia Institute of Technology, Lowell Textile Institute, New Bedford Texitle Institute, North 


Carolina State College, Philadelphia 


Institute, Utica Technicai Institute 


Calendar of Future Meetings 


COUNCIL: June 26 (Hotel New Yorker, N Y); Oct 18 (Hotel 
Statler, N Y); Nov 16 (Hotel New Yorker); Jan 18, 1952, April 18, 
am June 20, 1952, Sept 19, 1952 (all in New York); Nov 6, 1952 

oston ). 

— RESEARCH COMMITTEE: (Same dates and sites as 
ouncil) 

NATIONAL CONVENTIONS: 1951—October 17-19, Hotel Statler, 
New York, N Y; 1952—November 6-8, Boston, Mass; 1953—Sept 17-19, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill; 1954—Atlanta, Ga. 

HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION: June 22 (Annual Outing, Wol- 
fert's Roost Country Club, Albany, N Y); Sept 21 (Jack’s Restaurant, 
Albany); Oct 26 (Hotel Utica, Utica. N Y): Dec 7, Feb 1. 1952. 
Mar 21, 1952, May 2, 1952 (all at Jack’s Restaurant); June 20, 1952 
(Annual Outing). 

MID-WEST SECTION: June 16 (Outing, Lake Lawn Lodge, 
Delavan, Wis); Sept 29 (Morrison Hotel. Chicago. Ill 

NEW YORK SECTION: June 15 (Outing, North Jersey C. C. 


Wayne Twsp, N J). 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: June 8 (Outing, 
Merrimac V C C, Methuen); Oct 26 (LTI, Lowell, Mass); Nov 30 
Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass) 

PHILADELPHIA SECTION: June 1 (Outing, Torresdale-Frank- 
ford C C); Sept 14, Oct 26, Dec 7, Jan 18, 1952 (all at Kugler’s 
Restaurant. Philadelphia). 

PIEDMONT SECTION: June 29-30 (Outing, Myrtle Beach, S C); 
Sept 22 (Annual Meeting, Charlotte, N C). 

RHODE ISLAND SECTION: June 22 (Outing, Wannamoisett C C); 
Oct 26 (Providence Engineering Society); Nov 16 (Johnson's). 

SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION: August 24-25 (Outing); Dec 1 
(Hotel Patten). 

SOUTHEASTERN SECTION: June 8-9 (Outing, Radium Springs, 
Albany, Ga): Sept 8 (Columbus, Ga): Dec 8 (La Grange. Ga 

WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: June 22 (Outing). 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIXTH 
GENERAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE MEETING 


HE 166th 

Research Committee was held at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, Friday, April 20, 1951, 
the minutes of which follow: 

Leonard § Little, Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Research Committee, called the meet- 
ing to order at 1:45 p m and announced 
that this particular meeting was an open 
meeting. He reported that the Executive 
Committee on Research had met regu- 
larly each month this year and had given 
serious consideration to the General Re- 


meeting of the General 


search program of the Association. 

“It is apparent that our research activi- 
ties must te expanded if we are to dis- 
charge our responsibilities to the trade,” 
Mr Little stated, “particularly since 
the increase in government procurement. 
That we are faced with limitations in per- 
sonnel is recognized”, Mr Little stated 
that the committees are all active and 
that the Drycleaning Committee had been 
reactivated because of the great increase 
in interest in this particular direction. As 
to the budget, it is reported that the As- 
sociation has been spending from $36,000 
to $38,000 per year, but the projected ex- 
pansion in activities will make necessary 
next year a budget in the neighborhood 
of $60,000. Mr Little emphasized the fact 
that the various committees should con- 
sider seriously whether their test methods 
predict performance in end use and also 
solicited suggestions from members of the 
committee for the improvement of the 
work. The meeting was then turned over 
to Dr H W Stiegler, Director of Research. 

Referring to the matter of space at 
Lowell Textile Institute, Dr Stiegler stated 
that the Association will be getting a large 
laboratory back that was lost some time 
ago. New equipment is coming in, in- 
cluding a laundry-wheel, a Hoffman press 
and a steam generator. The Hunter Small 
Color Difference Meter has been in use 
by Charles Seibert in his program and 
will te returned to Lowell. Dr Stiegler 
made reference to a recent talk given to 
the Massachusetts Laundry Owners Asso- 
ciation during which he gave a report on 
the progress being made in AATCC wash 
fastness tests. He also stressed the impor- 
tance of abrasion in considering the ef- 
fects of laundering. Noting great interest 


on the part of the MLOA in our pro- 
gram, Dr Stiegler cited a need for similar 
collaboration with washing machine man- 
ufacturers. He reported that Inconel tubes 
for Wash Fastness Test III-A are avail- 
able; that the Accelerotor will shortly be 
in production by Atlas Electric Devices 
and that the Federal Trade Commission 
had suggested a wool shrinkage specifica- 
tion which very obviously ignored work 
done by the AATCC. When this was 
called to their attention, it is reported 
that the Commission agreed to have a fur- 
ther meeting after considering our meth- 
ods. Dr Stiegler has been invited to meet- 
ings of the ASTM Committees, D-12 on 
soap and detergents, and D-13 on textiles. 
At Lowell the research associates are still 
working on the washfastness program and 
studying at the same time, in the same 
program, dimensional changes; further, 
the dynamic dimensional change meter 
has been refined. As things are develop- 
ing at Lowell, this group will probably 
be able to take on one or two more 
projects in the near future. 


FASTNESS TO LIGHT——— 
M J Babey reported on the studies being 
made by Mr Seibert on methods of ex- 
posure to sunlight. Now that summer is 
approaching this program will be intensi- 
fied by the exposure of further samples. 
Following this, Mr Babey referred to the 
work on the calibration of Fade-Ometer 
exposures which is being done in con- 
junction with the Bureau of Standards. 
The Steering Committee is considering 
other fibers which may be useful for cali- 
bration purposes. There was considerable 
discussion of anomalies, such as Mr Lin- 
berg’s comments on the difference between 
Fade-Ometer and sunlight exposures on 
the new fibers like Dynel and Orlon. The 
committee recognizes that it has a big 
job to reconcile these differences. 


WASH FASTNESS——— 


C A Sylvester pointed out that the goal of 
his committee is exemplified by the de- 
velopment of the recent III-A Wash Test. 
Referring to the fact that the Association 
may be developing too many wash tests 
and the desirability of consolidating them, 
Mr Sylvester referred to the work being 
done to develop methods for accelerated 
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hand washing tests, the wool washing test 
(the work on which is being done by W F 
Brommelsiek’s group), the work on a new 
accelerated II-A wash test, which is ex- 
pected to equal the effect of five average 
moderate commercial launderings, such as 
are used in the laundering cf manufac- 
tured fibers, and the development of a 
new IV-A accelerated test to equal five 
commercial launderings on such materials 
as shirtings, which will include the use 
of chlorine. Mr Sylvester then reported 
that, thus far, the efforts of his committee 
to use Munsell chips for evaluating tests 
have not been fruitful tased on inter- 
laboratory experience. He reported that 
60 fabrics are now being tested by the 
New Jersey Laundry Owners’ Association. 
These will furnish a basis for the develop- 
ment of accelerated laboratory tests. 

W D Appel, in discussion, stated that 
the Europeans feel that the problem of 
evaluating tests can be simplified by refer- 
ence only to a gray scale to show the 
steps of differences, but there was com- 
ment to the effect that previous attempts 
to relate color differences on a range of 
colors by reference to gray scales did not 
work. It was felt, however, that this ap- 
proach should receive further considera- 
tion, since it is so often favored in Euro- 
pean approaches to the prob!tem. 

T R Smith reported a difficulty in at- 
tempting to apply the III and II Wash 
Tests to copper-aftertreated colors in com- 
parison with diazotized and developed 
colors. There appeared to be a switch 
in the relative value of these colors in 
the two tests. Mr Little expressed a doubt 
that we could hope to devise special tests 
for every particular situation and empha- 
sized that the program was to develop a 
new series of wash tests, which would 
generally serve better to evaluate colors 
under the different general methods of 
laundering. J R Bonnar discussed the use 
of the acid sour and whether it is needed. 

At this point G J Elkins presented a 
question on a dyeing problem that de- 
veloped no positive answer from the 
group. 


Subcommittee on Dimensional Changes 
——-K H Barnard, reporting for J 


(Concluded on Page P349) 
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The economics of the textile industry 
are basically no different from those of 
any industry, but at times we may think 
that they have more ramifications. Textile 
manufacturers and their suppliers are ac- 
tively engaged in solving the basic eco- 
nomic problem of how to allocate scarce 
material and human resources to satisfy 
unlimited human needs. 

Merchandising, or marketing, is the 
principal subdivision of this economic 
problem, according to those who stress the 
importance of anticipating and influencing 
consumer preferences. These enterprisers 
are constantly striving to capture a por- 
tion of the consumer market by develop- 
ing new products and maintaining the 
quality of their established lines. They 
would like to have a protected market. 
High productivity or a low unit cost of 
production is the most important sub- 
division of the general economic problem 
in the opinion of the production man. He 
is interested in how fast he can effec- 
tively introduce new machinery into his 
plant, pay for it, and improve the quality 
of his products. 

The assumption of risk by all business 
men—from the supplier of raw material 
to the retailer—coordinates both points of 







HE economics of the textile industry 

are basically no different from the 
economics of any other, but at times 
we may think that they have more rami- 
fications because of the close association 
of many textile products with style and 
fashion. Textile manufacturers, those in 
related industries, businessmen in the sup- 
porting wholesale and retail trades and 
in financing institutions are actively en- 
gaged in solving the basic economic prob- 
lems of how to use scarce material and 
human resources effectively in order to 
satisfy unlimited human needs. Textile 
mills are integral members of a larger 
team, which works together to satisfy 
consumer preferences expressed in terms 
of specifications and styles, as well as 
ability and willingness to pay the price. 


Presented before Twenty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention in Portsmouth, N H, on September 29, 
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THE ECONOMICS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY* 


D HARRY ANGNEY 





D Harry Angney 


view and enables consumers to purchase 
products to satisfy their needs. 
Competition still provides the checks 
and balances for the direction of the tex- 
tile industry and its complementary and 





Each and every stage in the flow of tex- 
tile products from the raw material to the 
consumer is associated with every other 
stage in the flow sequence and with all 
other components in the general economic 
system. When raw materials or human ef- 
fort are used for one purpose, they are 
not available for another use. If a dollar 
is spent for one product, it is not avail- 
able at the same time for the purchase of 
another product, but, after it is spent, it 
again enters the income stream and some- 
one else must make a decision to spend, 
save, or invest. One product competes with 
other products for the consumer's dollar 
and one investment opportunity competes 
with other investment opportunities for 
accumulated savings. 

In the near future we will probably 
witness these basic economic forces in op- 
eration under controls and while more 
output flows to military uses, but my dis- 
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supplementary industries. The division of 
labor and specialized skills required to 
satisfy the myriad number of consumer 
preferences enable a large group of small 
enterprisers to contribute to total output. 
The paradox in the textile industry and 
its related fields of enterprise is that co- 
operation for stable conditions is required 
in a competitive framework which thrives 
on uncertainty and shifts in style and 
fashion. 

It is more logical today to discuss the 
economics of the textile industry because 
tiber-blending, multiple-purpose machinery, 
and new finishes have broken down its 
traditional divisional lines. The textile in- 
dustry has begun to encounter more in- 
tensive competition from substitute prod- 
ucts. 

Employment and payrolls are the eco- 
nomic issues for the community, which 
has assumed a new role in the structure 
of competitive industry. 

The pervasive effect of price analysis 
extends the economics of the textile in- 
dustry across the fields of agricultural 
policy, international trade, public finance, 
labor relations, corporation finance, mar- 
keting and other specialized economic 
subjects. 





cussion this afternoon assumes that the 
individual consumer has the predominant 
position among alternative uses for tex- 
tile-mill products. Of course, industrial use 
remains an important outlet for textile 
production under both assumptions. We 
have to cut into this dynamic interdepen- 
dent economic structure somewhere, so 
we might as well begin our exploration at 
a point of central importance for all of 
the other operations in the textile industry. 

The marketplace is the place or or- 
ganized structure where buyers express 
their preferences, spend their money, and 
agree to take delivery of goods. Through 
the mechanism of the market an organized 
group of producers receives payment for 
its productive effort and assumption of 
risk. The market is the proving ground 
for fibers and fabrics, both old and new, 
and the many variations in finishes with 
which chemical research and finishing 
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techniques have changed the character of 
textile products. 

Although chemical formulas are impor- 
tant for the determination and control of 
a specialized finish, they are not under- 
stood by the consumer. She or he buys in 
terms of price, experience, reliability, feel, 
appearance, and personal predilections. 
Consumers are not chemists or profes- 
sional fabric testers. The variable nature 
of the consumer, exercised without re- 
straint under freedom of choice, is a 
major unsettling but salutary force in the 
market for consumer goods fashioned 
from textile-mill products. It keeps com- 
petitors on their toes and directs produc- 
tive effort. 

To test the reaction of a small segment 
of the highly volatile women’s apparel 
market I recently asked the buyer for a 
leading department store how he man- 
aged to keep up with the desirable quali- 
ties of the numerous new finishes devel- 
oped for textile fabrics. He answered 
truthfully and simply by stating that he 
did not even try, but depended on the ap- 
parel manufacturer to make these deci- 


sions, This may te an exceptional case, 
but, if it is a common trait among buyers, 
then we have another indication of re- 
liance on someone else to vouch for a 
satisfactory product. This assignment of 
confidence finally rests on you, a selling 


house, a converter, a raw material dealer, 
and the mill that produced the fabric. It 
emphasizes the need for basic research, 
especially by textile firms or their selling 
houses, in the field of consumption eco- 
nomics. 


IMPORTANCE OF 
MERCHANDISING 


The importance of anticipating and in- 
fluencing consumer preferences causes 
many students of the textile industry to 
designate merchandising as its principal 
problem. Enterprisers have 
stepped up their efforts to corral a seg- 
ment of the market for their products by 
special finishes, which resist fire, moths, 
wrinkles, creases, shrinkage, sunrot, water, 
mildew, stretch, heat, and cold. They have 
given brand names to these finishes and 


economic 


have actively sought customer acceptance 
by advertising in order to stabilize the 
demand for their particular products. 
Mills have designed special fabrics for in- 
dividual retail outlets. In economic termi- 
nology these enterprisers have differen- 
tiated their products. Instead of an in- 
crease in the number of firms producing 
a single standardized product and sell- 
ing principally on the basis of price, we 
have witnessed the growth of more indi- 
vidual firms, groups of firms, and _ inte- 
grated firms which sell individualized tex- 
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tile products with unique characteristics 
designed to set them apart from the gen- 
eral line of products in a given classifica- 
tion. To illustrate this development, 1 
understand from a listing of this Associa- 
tion that there were 82 textile-finishing 
chemical trademarks and uses in 1939 and 
712 in 1949. 

Consideration must be given to limiting 
factors on these types of finishes. Before 


long the consumer may become sated and_ 


say “What the h---. Whom do they think 
they are fooling?” In addition, the econ- 
omies of cost rears its ugly head in a 
period of high raw-material and labor 
cost. The consumer has had an oppor- 
tunity to upgrade her purchase of textile 
products as disposable income per capita 
has risen, but she is still a creature of 
habit, has a price limit, and her prefer- 
ences change slowly. 

It is more logical today to talk about 
the economics of “the” textile industry 
because of fiber blending, multipurpose 
machinery, and _ potential substitution 
among yarns and fabrics. Chemistry and 
machine technology have bridged the gaps 
that formerly separated traditional manu- 
facturing divisions in the textile industry, 
but have established new gaps that de- 
pend on varieties of finishes and substi- 
tutes, such as plastic film and improved 
paper products. 


INVENTORY 
VOLATILE FACTOR 


The economics of the textile industry 
are tightly entwined with general eco- 
nomic stability and the movement of 
prices. During the inventory recession of 
1949 the cautious inventory policy of re- 
tailers and others who wished to avoid 
carrying high-priced inventory in the ap- 
parel market transmitted its effect back to 
the mills with a bang. On the other hand, 
the recent improvement in the general 
business situation and the unsettling effect 
of the Korean situation had the opposite 
effect. Everyone rushes in to buy in antici- 
pation of a rise in prices and cuts his in- 
ventory to a bare minimum when he be- 
lieves prices will decline. The emotional 
psychology of the market for textile-mill 
products intensifies the production prob- 
lems at the mill level. The effect of in- 
ventory policies in textiles annears vividly 
when we compare the changes in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted 
index of industrial production for textile- 
mill products with the general index of 
industrial production. From January to 
July 1949 the production index for textile- 
mill products dropped 25 per cent, and 
the general index of industrial produc- 
tion dronped only 16 ver cent. From July 
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1949 to June 1950 the textile production 
index increased 44 per cent and the over- 
all index of industrial production in- 
creased only 24 per cent. 

The scarcity, quota and price-support 
programs for cotton and wool within the 
price structure of textile products have 
given a helping hand to synthetic fabrics 
as they have climbed up the ladder of 
consumer preference. In addition, the sta- 
bility of prices in the field of synthetics 
has facilitated production planning, even 
though mills have had quotas of yarn. 
The economics of the textile industry must 
necessarily depend heavily on the prices 
and availability of its raw materials. I 
might mention here that the growth of 
synthetics has international economic and 
political raw-wool-pro- 
ducing countries, such as Australia, New 
Zealand, Uruguay, and Argentina, as well 
as in a long-staple-cotton-producing coun- 
try, such as Egypt. For example, during 
the 1949-1950 season it is estimated that 
the wool clip in Australia provided $645,- 
000,000 in revenue, about $81 ner capita. 

The United States market for textile 
products has a strong attraction for tex- 
tile manufacturers in foreign countries. 
A shortage of dollars has intensified their 
efforts to produce for the American mar- 
ket. The economics of the textile industry 
is thus related to the price and income 
structures of all textile-producing coun- 


significance in 


tries and to tariff negotiations. 


PRODUCTION 
MAN’S POSITION 


High productivity and a resultant low 
unit cost of production are the most im- 
portant aspects of the economic problems 
of the textile industry in the opinion of 
the production man who is constantly en- 
countering competition from firms pro- 
ducing similar or substitute products both 
at home and atroad. He is interested in 
how rapidly he can and must effectively 
install new machinery in his plant, pay 
for it, and improve the quality of his 
product. He knows that, unless he keeps 
costs at a minimum, some other producer 
will undersell him. He must rely on his 
own financial strength or on the assistance 
of those who are willing to advance funds 
which he invests in plant, machinery, op- 
erating supplies, and payroll before his 
final product sells in the market. 

The higher and inflexible nature of 
basic-raw-material prices and wage costs 
in the production of products for a com- 
petitive market has increased the relative 
importance of product selection, taxes, 
power costs, transportation costs, rentals, 
and general overhead costs in the deter- 
mination of net returns for a textile manu- 
facturer. It has also stimulated the search 
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for efficient machinery. In textile manu- 
facturing raw-material and labor costs 
comprise from approximately 75 per cent 
to $5 per cent of total costs for most types 
of products. When the prices and rates 
which largely determine this major seg- 
ment of costs become frozen, the forces 
influencing other costs have greater im- 
portance. State and municipal tax poli- 
cies and other nontax regulatory state 
laws thus have a greater effect on the 
location decisions and profit results of 
textile manufacturers. Management skill 
in developing, selecting, and merchandis- 
ing products also has greater significance. 

Some communities that have recognized 
the importance of employment and pay- 
rolls for their well-being have given a 
helping hand to textile manufacturers. 
The community has assumed a new role 
in the structure of competitive industry 
by the use of the industrial foundation to 
provide new plant space for lease, finan- 
cial assistance, and management guidance. 
It has extended tangible assistance to 
manufacturers, who have in return agreed 
to locate and produce in the area. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO 
THE COMMUNITY 


A company must sell itself to the com- 
munity in order to expect co-operation 
from the residents of the same com- 
munity. No firm can operate continu- 
ously and successfully without maintain. 
ing and fostering self-respect and an in- 
dividual feeling of accomplishment among 
its individual employees. This aspect of 
the economic problem is directly associ- 
ated with the payment of wages and sala- 
ries and with the productivity of its em- 
ployees. As an older industry, textile man 
ufacturing must strive harder to enable 
opportunities to exist for younger em- 
ployees. Within the general economic 
system it shares the responsibility for those 
employees who have given years of their 
life and assumed economic risk in the in- 
dustry. 

The assumption of risk by all business- 
men and employees—from the supplier of 
the raw material to the retailer—co-ordi- 
nates the production and sales points of 
view and enables consumers to purchase 
products to satisfy their needs. Textile 
manufacturing in the past has had a 
strong historical affiliation with the in- 
troduction of power-driven machinery and 
the factory system. It is belatedly in the 
process of a technological revolution in 
the middle of the twentieth century. As 
manufacturers and the trade generally 
make the necessary adjustments in ma- 
chinery and products during the pericd 
f long-term transition, they are also con- 
forces, cyclical 


fronted with seasonal 
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forces, and the demands of a war econ- 
omy. The entrance and exit of firms con- 
tinues as population grows and the mar- 
ket receives more potential consumers. 
Capable management survives but ineffi- 
cient producers or those unwilling to con- 
tinue production liquidate their mills. 

The various divisions in textile manu- 
facturing and related industries must ad- 
just themselves to the different periods 
during the year when consumers buy ap- 
parel. The ratio of monthly dollar sales 
to total sales by departments for 1949 in 
Downtown Boston stores illustrates the 
degree of seasonality in selected items of 
apparel. About a third of men’s clothing 
was sold in November and December and 
over a quarter in the three months of 
April, May, and June; over half of 
women’s and misses’ coat sales were made 
in the four months of March, April, Oc- 
tober, and November; almost two-fifths of 
women’s and misses’ suits were sold in 
March and April and just over a fifth in 
September and October; slightly over a 
third of women’s and misses’ dresses left 
the racks in April, May, and June; and 
over a third of women’s and misses’ under- 
wear, slips and negligees were purchased 
in November and December. Risk-taking 
to hit peak periods and gain consumer ac- 
ceptance is standard operating procedure. 

Competition still provides the checks 
and balances for the direction of the tex- 
tile industry and its complementary and 
supplementary industries. Division of 
labor and specialized skills required to 
satisfy a myriad number of consumer 
preferences enables a large numter of 
small enterprisers to contribute to total 
output. Although large firms provide lead- 
ership in the various divisions of the tex- 
tile industry, there were 8,185 textile 
manufacturing establishments with 1,233,- 
431 employees in the United States in 
1947. In the apparel and related indus- 
tries, there were 30,960 establishments 
with 1,081,844 employees. It still requires 
a considerable number of establishments 
and employees to produce what the con- 
sumer wants to buy. 


INDUSTRY MOVES 
AHEAD 


The economics of the textile industry 
requires a more intensive study of facts 
and a willingness to act on the basis of 
these facts. Merely because product selec- 
tion, labor relations, sales, or financial 
policies have been in force during the 
past does not mean that they are the cor- 
rect policies today. The textile industry 
with the help of supporting industries has 
severed its ties with the past more rap- 
idly in recent years and has made rapid 
forward strides in the field of new prod- 
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ucts which sell at lower prices—the goal 
of any progressive industry. The indus- 
try will very likely produce more prod- 
ucts with less employees in the future, 
and, consequently, cannot be counted on 
to provide an increasing number of jobs 
for a growing lator force. 

The quest for stability in the textile in- 
dustry will continue. The paradox in the 
textile industry and its related fields of 
enterprise is that co-operation for stable 
conditions is required in a competitive 
framework, which thrives on uncertainty 
and shifts in styles and fashions. Working 
conditions have improved with the de- 
velopment of technology, and from pres- 
ent indications the industry will continue 
to record these improvements. 


a @ ¢— 


Piedmont Section Meeting 
Report 
April 21, 1951 
Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N C 


HE Spring Meeting of the Piedmont 
Section was held at Raleigh, N C, at 
the Sir Walter Hotel, April 21, 1951. 

Members of the National Council and 
Research Committees also met in Raleigh 
on Thursday, April 19, 1951 at the Sir 
Walter Hotel and on Friday, April 20, 
1951 at the School of Textiles, North Car- 
olina State College. Members of these 
committees attended the section meeting 
on Saturday. 

On Saturday morning the Piedmont Sec- 
tion Research Committee, of which H Y 
Jennings is Chairman, met at 10:30 A M 
at North Carolina State College, School 
of Textiles. 

Open house was held at the School of 
Textiles from 9:00 A M to 3:00 P M on 
Saturday. 

The Technical Session held on Saturday 
afternoon at 3:00 P M featured a presenta- 
tion of contest papers by students from 
North Carolina State College, Clemson 
College and Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The winning paper was entitled 
“Textile Application of Infra-Red Photog- 
raphy” by C F Donyes, student of North 
Carolina State College. 

Over two hundred (200) attended the 
Saturday evening banquet. W E Debnam, 
noted radio commentator, sveaker and au- 
thor, was guest speaker. 

Announcement was made by National 
President Rabold that the 1951 Olney 
Medalist would be R W Jacoby cf Ciba 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M M McCANN, 


Acting Secretary 
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Auxiliaries and Testing Group—— 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF FUNCTIONAL FABRIC 
PROPERTIES RESULTING FROM THE USE OF SPECIAL 


1. The application of special textile 
finishes for the attainment of certain de- 
sired functional properties produces both 
primary and secondary fabric character- 
istics. For the purpose of this paper, these 
characteristics may be classified as fol- 
lows: 


(1) PRIMARY — Water resistance; 
fire resistance; mildew resistance; 
shrinkage control; resistance to chem- 
ical or photochemical degradation; 
crease resistance; and color or shade 
characteristics. 


(2) SECONDARY — Breaking 
strength; tear strength; sewability; 
seam strength; hand; drape; flexibility 
at low temperatures; nontackiness; re- 
sistance to crocking; color fastness; re- 
sistance to perspiration; moisture-vapor 
permeability; durability of the finish to 
laundering; maintenance of strength 
characteristics during laundering; dura- 
bility to leaching; stability to weather- 
ing; stability to aging or long-term stor- 
age; wear resistance; nontoxicity; and 
freedom from objectionable odors. 


2. In general the attainment of any 
one of the primary characteristics through 
the application of special finishes would 
be a relatively simple matter were it not 
for the complicating effects produced on 
other primary and secondary character- 
istics. These concomitant effects of fin- 
ishing treatments become of paramount 
importance in military fabrics where per- 
formance requirements are normally more 
rigorous than for civilian textiles. 


3. The co-operative efforts of research 
laboratories, technologists and textile mills 
have gone far in attaining a good balance 
of those factors attendant on the produc- 
tion of satisfactory finishes. However, the 
ultimate goal of imparting, through the 
use of finishing treatments, specific func- 
tional characteristics to a base fabric 
without detracting materially from its in- 
herent good qualities is yet to be reached. 


4. A list of special finishing treatments 
for a variety of fabrics is presented 
with special attention given to those fac- 
tors wherein improvement needs to be 
made. 


* Presented at the Twenty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention, Portsmouth, N H, on September 30, 
1950. 
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TEXTILE FINISHES* 


J FRED OESTERLING 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 


J Fred Oesterling 
INTRODUCTION 


HE word finish may be defined as that 
which completes or perfects. Hence, 
textile finishes may be described as those 
treatments or processes, either physical or 
chemical, which have as their main ob- 
jective the completion or perfection of a 
greige (base) fabric. Finishing processes 
may be divided into two very broad 
classes: (a) physical, which includes such 
operations as drying, singeing, tentering, 
napping, mechanical preshrinking, shear- 
ing, decatizing, calendering,—in short 
those operations which are principally 
mechanical in nature; and (b) chemical, 
which encompasses the application or 
deposition of chemical compounds on or 
within the fibers or fabrics, or the ac- 
complishment of chemical reactions with 
the fiber itself. This discussion will be 
limited to a consideration of the latter 
(chemical) and will then include only a 
restricted segment of this field as it re- 
lates specifically to the functional proper- 
ties of a few representative types of fab- 
rics. 
The use of finishes to impart new or 
improved characteristics to fabric dates 
back to antiquity. Dyeing with vegetable, 
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animal, or mineral coloring matter was 
among the earliest of textile finishes. It 
has been reported that starch has been 
used as far back as 800 BC. According to 
Marsh (la) “the earliest known methods 
of rendering textile fabrics impervious to 
water seem to have originated in primi- 
tive treatments with vegetable exudations, 
of which rubber latex is perhaps the most 
famous. . . . The oldest methods of Euro- 
peon origin were based on linseed oil and 
date from the fourteenth century, but by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
treatments with aluminum soap had been 
discovered in England.” Marsh (14) fur- 
ther states that ‘““The protection of inflam- 
mable material against fire dates back to 
100 BC, but the earliest attempts to fire- 
proof textile fabrics are of more recent 
date; about 1640, attention was drawn to 
the use of clay and plaster of Paris on 
canvas used in theaters. Alum was sug- 
gested in 1740 and ammonium phosphate 
in 1786.” 

The extensive commercial use of spe- 
cial finishing agents, however, to impart 
new and improved functional character- 
istics to fabrics without materially de- 
tracting from the base fabric’s inherently 
desirable properties is of much more re- 
cent origin, having taken place essentially 
within the last 25 or 30 years. Durable 
water repellents, mildew inhibitors, fire 
retardants, shrinkage-resistant treatments 
for woolens, crease- or muss-resistant 
agents, mothicides, improved dyes and 
dyeing techniques, new softening agents, 
and antistatic compounds have come to 
the fore during this period. There are 
literally hundreds of finishing agents on 
the market today in addition to the thou- 
sands of ideas incorporated in the patent 
literature. One need turn only to the 
Section on Textile Chemical Specialties 
in the 1950 Technical Manual and Year 
Book of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists to find an im- 
posing compilation of these products. The 
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list available to the textile finisher in- 
creases daily. 


DISCUSSION 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY FAB- 
RIC CHARACTERISTICS——The first 
requisite in the development of a special 
finish is that the compound or treatment 
imparts to the fabric the particular charac- 
teristic desired. A  shrink-resistant 
ment for wool must first impart shrink- 
age control to the treated fiber or fabric. 
This requirement having been met, other 
concomitant effects can be given consider- 
ation. These side effects more often than 
not so detract from the inherently de- 
sirable qualities of the fabric that the 
value of the primary objective (finish) is 
nullified. It is common experience that, 
when the ultimate in a particular textile 


treat- 


property is achieved, other desirable char- 
acteristics suffer. For example, the best 
over-all results for shrink-resistant wool 
fabrics are not necessarily those in which 
the greatest degree of fabric stabilization 
has been attained. The merits of a fabric 
are dependent on the integration of many 
factors. In the case of wool the highest 
degree of shrinkage control, or even a 
satisfactory degree, may seriously affect 
the hand, drape, color (shade), alkali solu- 
bility, wear resistance and sewing quality 
or seam strength of the finished product. 

It is possible to arrive at a better ap- 
preciation of the problems besetting the 
research worker, the producer of textile 
chemical specialties, and the textile finisher 
by listing the qualities frequently required 
or desired in a finished fabric, and by 
considering the interrelationship of one 
to another. First of all, in preparing such 
a list one is amazed at the multitude of 
fabric characteristics encountered. It also 
brings out a number of critical factors 
often overlooked. In Table I are listed a 
number of typical figures along with the 
required or desired characteristics. The 
figures in the column below the fabric 
and opposite a specific characteristic indi- 
cate the relative importance of the prop- 
erty. An arbitrary scale has been chosen 
in which the number one (1) is indicative 
of primary or major importance, two (2) 
secondary, and three (3) denotes that the 
property is of still lesser significance. A 
zero indicates inapplicability. 

The application of special textile fin- 
ishes for the attainment of certain desired 
functional properties may produce both 
primary and secondary fabric character- 
istics. For this paper, which deals prin- 
cipally with military fabrics, these char- 
acteristics have been classified as follows: 


1) PRIMARY — Water 
fire resistance; mildew resistance; shrink- 


repellency; 
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age control; crease resistance; moth re- 
sistance; and color or shade characteristics. 


(2) SECONDARY — Low add-on 
weight; breaking strength, tear strength, 
strength; 
or abrasion resis- 


sewability; seam resistance to 
yarn slippage; 
tance; handle; drape; moisture-vapor per- 
meability; flexibility at low temperature; 
nontackiness; crock resistance; colorfast- 
ness to sunlight, laundering, and perspira- 
tion; stability to photochemical degrada- 
durability to laundering or dry 
cleaning; maintenance of strength after 
repeated launderings; durability to leach- 
ing; freedom from objectionable odor; 
nontoxicity; compatibility of finish with 


wear 


tion; 


metallic findings; compatibility with other 
finishes; and stability to accelerated aging 
or long-term storage. 

To this list of and 
twenty-five secondary characteristics others 
might be added. Secondary properties may 


seven primary 


become primary factors according to the 
particular objective for which the finish 
is applied. Nor all characteristics are op- 
erative for any one fabric, the number 
being determined by the intended use of 
the end item. 

The relative value of any factor may 
change in conformity with the end use. 
The ratings as presented in the table are 
not necessarily the values that are re- 
quired specificationwise but represent the 
desired ideal. Quite frequently it is neces- 
sary to accept a working balance of the 
many factors involved. 


INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF  PRI- 
MARY AND SECONDARY FACTORS 
An examination of Table I brings 

out a number of significant points. For 
the representative types of fabrics listed, 
low add-on strength, 
tear strength, sewability, seam strength, 


weight, breaking 


moisture-vapor permeability, compatibil- 


TABLE I 
FINISHING OBJECTIVES AND FABRIC CHARACTERISTICS 


CLOTHING 
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Winter M- 
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Relative Importance of Finished Fabric Characteristics* 


PRIMARY 
Water-Repellent 
Fire-Resistant 
Mildew-Resistant 
Shrink-Resistant 
Crease- Resistant 
Moth-Resistant 
. Color (Shade) 
SECONDARY 
(1) Low Add-on Weight 
(2) Breaking Strength 
(3) Tear Strength 
(4) Sewability 
(5) Seam Strength 
(6) Resistance to Yarn Slippage... 
(7) Wear or Abrasion Resistance 
(8) Hand 
(9) Drape 
(10) Moisture-Vapor Permeability 
(11) Flexibility at Low Temperature 
(12) Nontackiness oe 
(13) Crock-Resistance 
Colorfastness To: 
( Sunlight 
( Laundering 
Perspiration 
Stability to Photochemical 
Degradation cae 
Durability of finish t 
Laundering or Dry Cleaning 
Durability to Leaching 
Fabric strength after repeated 
Launderings snare wii 
Freedom from Objectionable Odor 
Nontoxicity oa: * 
Compatibility of Finish with 
Metallic Findings 
Compatibility with Other Finishes 
Stability to Accelerated Aging or 
Long-Term Storage 
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* 1 indicates primary importance; 2 secondary; 3 slight; and 0 not applicable. 
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ity with other finishes, and stability to ac- 
celerated aging or long-term storage are 
always of major importance. 

The need for low add-on weight or at- 
tainment of minimum total weight, es- 
pecially from a military standpoint, is 
self-evident. In general the same thing ap- 
plies commercially, except in those in- 
stances where the primary objective is to 
impart to a very lightweight fabric the 
properties of a heavier fabric through the 
use of additives. 

Breaking strength has, for years, been 
used as a criterion for measuring the ef- 
fect of finishing treatments. Although a 
useful tool, it is now generally agreed 
among textile people that too much em- 
phasis has been placed on this factor, 
while other characteristics have been 
overlooked. Greater attention needs to 
be given to tear strength, sewing charac- 
teristics, and the maintenance of fabric 
strength after repeated launderings, ac- 
celerated aging or outdoor exposure. The 
Quartermaster Research and Development 
Laboratories have found repeated launder- 
ings, where applicable, to be an excellent 
means of indicating potential post-treat- 
ment deterioration. This test has also 
been found to be useful in predicting de- 
terioration in fire-resistant fabrics, which 
may occur when the fabric is subjected to 
cyclic leaching (or wetting) and drying 
in actual use. 

Not infrequently the application of an 
additive to a given fabric results in an 
increase in breaking strength, although 
tear strength, sewing quality, and seam 
Strength usually suffer. A decrease in 


breaking strength due to chemical or 
photochemical degradation of the fabric 
is normally accompanied by a decrease in 
tear strength. However, lowered breaking 
strength resulting from the use of a lim- 
ited amount of softener-lubricant may be 
attended by an improvement in both tear 
strength and sewability, while yarn and /or 
fiber slippage tends to increase. These 
points are illustrated in Table II. Work 
at the Quartermaster Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories indicates that 
there is a rather close relationship be- 
tween tear strength, as affected by treat- 
ment, and sewability. Thus a decrease in 
the tear strength of a fabric after treat- 
ment has been found to be indicative of 
a deterioration in sewing quality. 

Further evidence of the interrelation- 
ship of functional fabric properties may 
be found in treated wool fabrics. In the 
case of shrink-resistant-wool items, hand, 
drape, and color, all critical factors, may 
be affected. An unexpected difficulty has 
teen experienced by the Quartermaster 
Research and Development Laboratories 
with seam slippage in the laundering of 
shrink-resistant tropical-worsted fabrics. 
One explanation advanced for this phe- 
nomenon is that the shrink-resistant prop- 
erties of this lightweight loosely-woven 
cloth prevent the raw edges from mat- 
ting or felting during laundering. Conse- 
quently there is a tendency for the shrink- 
resistant cloth to pull apart at the seams. 
The application of mothicides, especially 
from aqueous emulsion, has been found 
to reduce the natural water repvellency of 
wool and to increase its wicking or water- 


SSS 


TABLE II 
THE EFFECT OF SOME SPECIAL FINISHING TREATMENTS 
_ON BREAKING STRENGTH, TEAR STRENGTH, AND SEWABILITY 


Fabric Treatment 


Tear 
Strength Sewability 
Breaking Strength ( Elmendorf) Seam 
lbs Scale Efficiency* 


Warp Filling Readings Percent 





Cloth, Cotton, Broadcloth 
3.2-0z, Khaki #1 Untreated 


Cloth, Cotton, Broadcloth __ 
3.2-0z, Khaki #1 Finish A 
Cloth, Cotton, Broadcloth 

3.2-0z, Khaki #1 Finish B 
Cloth, Cotton, Uniform 

Twill, 8.2-oz, Khaki +1 


Scoured, mer- 

cerized and 

dyed 

Cloth, Cotton, Uniform 
Twill, 8.2-oz, Khaki +1 


The same as 4, 
followed by 
treatment with 
a softening 
agent, framed 
and preshrunk 





78 18 12.4 48.0 


70 ; 89.0 


91.0 





Untreated 


6. Cloth, Cotton, Broadcloth 





7. Cloth, Cotton, Broadcloth Crease Resist- 
ant Treated 





Strength of Seam 


Pe Effici E 
Seam — Strength of Fabric 
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absorption characteristics. It now appears 
that this deleterious effect may be over- 
come by combining the mothicide with a 
wax-type nondurable  water-repellent 
emulsion. 

While it is true that the application of 
special finishes to obtain specific func- 
tional characteristics is often attended by 
undesirable effects, it is also true that the 
accomplishment of certain desirable char- 
acteristics may be accompanied by the en- 
hancement of other properties. A case in 
point is that of a fire-resistant fabric of 
which tear strength and sewability is 
markedly improved by application of a 
durable-type water repellent. 

Many examples encompassing the entire 
list of functional characteristics in Table | 
might be cited of the concomitant effects 
of special finishing treatments. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to enumerate in 
great detail the interrelationship of func- 
tional fabric properties resulting from the 
use of special textile finishes. However, it 
is desired to call attention to the long 
list of characteristics that must be kent in 
mind in the development and application 
of special textile finishes. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of military fabrics 
where requirements are usually more rig- 
orous than for civilian goods. 

It is further suggested that in evalu- 
ating textile finishes more consideration 
be given tear strength and sewability 
along with other applicable factors. In 
this connection it is sincerely hoped that 
Table I or some comparable compilation 
of fabric characteristics will find use as a 
guide or check list to those who are in- 
terested in the development and applica- 
tion of textile finishes. 


CONCLUSION 


IMPROVEMENT IN TEXTILE FIN- 
ISHES————Much has been accomplished 
in the develonment of finishes for impart- 
ing to fibers or fabrics water repellency, 
fire resistance, mildew resistance, crease 
resistance, or even specific color charac- 
teristics or a combination of two or more 
of these factors. In general, an answer 
has been found for most of these func- 
tional proverties where required. In some 
cases the treatments produce superior re- 
sults, in others there is still much to be 
desired; the ultimate is yet to be reached 
in any Case. 

Water-repellent fabrics impermeable to 
rain and possessing the moisture-vapor 
permeability of an untreated fabric are 
still a goal. This problem is probably as 
much one of fabric construction as it is 
one of chemical finish. 

During the past five years notable ad- 
vances have been made in the develop- 
ment of durable fire-retardant treatments. 
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The problems which remain, however, in 
connection with lower add-on weight, 
color, flexibility at low temperatures, 
sewing quality, durability to leaching, 
outdoor exposure and especially launder- 
ing are such as to challenge the ingenuity 
and capabilities of our best research and 
technical men. 

The perfect mildewcide or fungicidal 
treatment is yet to be found. 

It is felt that shrinkage control in wool 
items has reached the stage where the 
major problems are largely ones of plant 
application and plant know-how. Hand 
and instability to aging in shrink-resistant 
wool continues as a factor in certain 
treatments. 

On the basis of tests conducted by the 
Quartermaster Research and Development 
Laboratories a completely effective mothi- 
cide durable to laundering and dry clean- 
ing is still a desired objective. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
co-operative efforts of research labora- 
tories, technologists, and textile mills have 
gone far in attaining a good balance of 
those factors attendant on the production 
and application of satisfactory chemical 
finishes. However, the ultimate goal of 
imparting, through finishing treatments, 
specific functional characteristics to a 
greige (base) fabric without detracting 
from some of its inherent good qualities 
is yet to be reached. 
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(1) Marsh, An Introduction to Textile Fin- 
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“Houghton Line” Salutes the 
AATCC 


N one of a series of descriptive articles 
| giving the history and objectives of 
prominent trade associations, the AATCC 
is honored in the April 1951 issue of “The 
Houghton Line,” a publication of E F 
Houghton & Company, Philadelphia. The 
article was prepared in close cooperation 


with the AATCC Publicity Committee 
headed by George Schuler, Chairman. 
The “Line” states that “in the special 
field of textile wet processing, the last 25 
years have seen technical advances which 
have revolutionized procedures, stabilized 
processes and improved immeasurably the 
quality and quantity of finished textiles 
available to meet the growing needs of 
the trade.” They further point out that 
assuredly it is not accidental that the 
period of most significant development co- 
incides with the growth of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 


orists.” 
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The illustrated article covers highlights 
of the Association’s founding and history, 
brief sketches of its organizational struc- 
ture and aims, and an outline of its cur- 
rent scope and future. Photographs in- 
clude those taken at the 1950 Convention 
as well as recent portraits of current As- 
sociation officers. 

As a conclusion, Houghton “salutes the 
continued 


Association, and wishes its 


healthy growth.” 


u—@ Gum 


Research Committee 
Meeting 
(Concluded from Page P342) 


Warner, reported that recent government 
procurements have made the development 
of the wool shrinkage test an acute prob- 
lem; the committee is at work on this 
problem. He stated that Mr Goodavage’s 
hosiery committee has prepared its final 
report and has concluded that the most 
representative test is the one in Federal 
Specification CCC-T-191-A identified as the 
U S Army Accelerated Test. He also re- 
ported that the knit goods group is ac- 
tively at work. 


FLAMMABILIT Y——— 
H E Hager stated that the new method 
had been accepted at the last meeting, and 
that there has been general agreement on 
the work that has been reported including 
an interpretation of the results of the test. 
His committee will have in the forthcom- 
ing Year Book three classes which have 
been agreed upon: 

(1) Safe fabrics which require more 
than 7 seconds to burn in the test 
equipment. 

(2) Intermediate fabrics which burn be- 
tween 4 and 7 seconds. 

(3) Dangerous fabrics which burn in 
less than 4 seconds. 

He stated that the committee now con- 
siders its work finished after five years of 
active effort, and asked that his commit- 
tee be given reference status. 

Dr Hager referred to the fact that the 
recent letter ballot on this flammability 
work brought out the fact that a 50% 
return is considered normal. Messrs Little 
and Stiegler amplified on this point and 
urged that recipients of postcard ballots 
make definite replies in all instances. If 
the recipient cannot feel qualified to vote, 
the card should be returned indicating 
that fact. It would also be appreciated 
if reasons would be given when the vote 
is negative. 

Dr Stiegler advised that Atlas Electric 
Devices is making 12 of the latest Ac- 
celerotor models and will make them 
available for sale, probably within two 
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months. They will be constructed of stain- 
less steel with a container 5! inches in 
diameter; the cost probably being in the 
neighborhood of $100. Dr Stiegler stated 
that J R Redmond’s committee on Fire 
Resistance is still active and has suggested 
that their tentative method be given stand- 
ard method status. He also stated that a 
mail ballot will probably te taken on this 
in the near future. 

Mr Little inquired for suggestions from 
the group on improving these meetings. 
H G Scull replied that he would recom- 
mend a Committee on the Development 
of Odors from Resin Treated Material, 
stating that the British are working on 
this problem. K H Barnard replied that 
his committee is working on odor develop- 
ment and is seeking an accelerated test. 
A D Nute stated that the Committee on 
Resin Evaluation is continuing its study 
on crease resistance and is now including 
work on stiffness. 

Mr Little thanked the University of 
North Carolina for its hospitality and 
entertainment during the two days of 
the meeting. He again requested that the 
committee members take their job seri- 
ously and give any constructive ideas to 
him which would help the Executive Com- 
mittee on Research. 

There being no further business the 
meeting adjourned at 3:08 p.m. 

Those present included: 

LS Little, Chairman 
H W Stiegler, Research Director 
GH Schuler, Secretary 


W D Appel E R Kaswell 

EH Atwell P J Kennedy 

W L Barker R G Lawrence 

E B Bell H W Leitch 

G R Bellamy G O Linberg 

M J Babey J Lindsay, Jr 

K H Barnard W F Luther 

J R Bonnar A R Macormac 

K S Campbell J B Neely 

W C Carter AD Nute 

H C Chapin LC Reynolds 

H M Chase R E Rupp 

R E Crowell H A Rutherford 

M A Dahlen H G Scull 

C W Dorn H G Smith 

C Z Draves T R Smith 

G J Elkins R H Souther 

A H Gaede R B Stehle 

H E Hager J A Stevenson 

S L Hayes C A Sylvester 

A K Haynes AF Tesi 

W A Holst P Theel 

G H Hotte A R Thompson 

G D Jackson, Jr F V Traut 

R W Jacobs SG Turnbull, Jr 

H Y Jennings N R Vieira 

N A Johnson SH Williams 

J H Jones P J Wood 

H J Jordan J A Woodruff 
H L Young 
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New York Section—— 


PRESENT AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DYEING 
AND FINISHING OF SYNTHETICS* 


INTRODUCTION 


ADIES and gentlemen, members and 
L guests of the N Y section: It is a 
pleasure to be back with you. On two oc- 
casions in the past I have been a mem- 
ber of your section, and I recognize here 
tonight many friends from this area. One 
of my most esteemed friends is the genial 
chairman of your Program Committee, 
Jack Hennessey. Jack recently prevailed 
upon me to address you tonight on the 
general subject of developments in the 
dyeing and finishing of synthetics. 

Coming to this section on such an as- 
signment seems to me something akin to 
bringing coals to Newcastle. There are so 
many plants in this area doing excellent 
processing work on synthetics that it is 
asking the impossible to think that a 
Yankee can come here and startle such 
an audience with any revelations. I prom- 
ise you that no miracles will be unveiled 
here tonight, but it is proper and fitting 
that we should pause and take inventory 
of the progress which has been and is be- 
ing made in our industry. 

We are now in the middle year of the 
20th century. Fifty years ago the industry 
was ambling peacefully along, processing 
the centuries-old natural vegetable and 
animal fibers. Now in 1950 we have a 
galaxy of new man-made fibers. We have 
new machines, new processes, new dyes, 
new auxiliaries, new finishes, new fab- 
rics and more new items to come. The 
most important result of the tremendous 
change is that it has bred a new species 
of dyers and finishers. It has made us think 
in a new fresh way. Experience with our 
new tools has been gained, and I shall at- 
tempt to give a limited resume of the 
practices which have evolved. 

Presented before the New York Section in 


Rochelle Park, N J, on October 13, 1950. 
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WILLIAM F BROSNAN 


Esquire Processing Co. Bondsville, Mass 


William F Brosnan 


MACHINERY 
DEVELOPMENTS 


First let us examine the developments 
in which the machinery builders have 
made it possible for our industry to surge 
forward. 

The modern synthetics finishing plant 
is or will be equipped with all or some 
of the following items of modern ma- 
chinery: 

1) High-speed singeing machines using 
either refractory burners or im- 
proved pressure systems of line 
burners. 

Embossing calenders for crepes and 
certain other constructions. 
Continuous ranges for presetting 
and boiling-off goods preparatory 
to dyeing. 

Dye becks of stainless steel, totally 
enclosed, fitted for 
strand operation. New methods of 
dye distribution. 

Heavier construction stainless-steel 


continuous 


dye jigs, capable of handling larger 
batch rolls, fitted with practically 
indefinite tension controls, efficient 
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expanders, high-speed 


drives for batching up completed 


separate 


rolls and _ stainless-steel enclosures 
of proven merit. 
hydraulic 


pneumatic pads, efficient for dye- 


Heavy microset and 
ing and/or finishing. 
Continuous, open-width, tension- 
controlled ranges for dyeing and 
finishing. 
Ranges for automatic opening, de- 
twisting and extracting of rope- 
dyed fabrics. 
High-speed tenters with overfeed 
devices and constant-tension batch- 
ers. 
Improved tenter housings, slack 
dryers, predryers, curing units and 
heat-setting units. 
Automatic and electronic devices 
for control of temperature, pres- 
sure, concentrations, tension, etc. 
High-speed decatizers of greater 
batch capacity. 
High speed calenders with motor- 
driven hydraulic accumulators, 
electronic seam and slub detectors. 
The above listing is merely an attempt 
to hit the high spots, and in the time al- 
loted will have to suffice. It is important. 
however, that credit should te given to 
our machine suppliers for developing 
these new and improved tools for us. 


PROCESSING 
DEVELOPMENTS 


I would like now to go into actual 
processing developments, which constitute 
the prime purpose of this talk. We will 
first consider wet processing and then fin- 
ishing procedures for flat goods and rope- 
handled constructions. 

Viscose and acetate fabrics form the 
greatest volume of yardage which is 
processed in the average plant. Nylon of 
course has grown in importance, as have 
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Fortisan, Celcos, Fiberglas, Vinyon and 
Saran. We will soon be confronted with 
Orion, Dacron, Dynel, Vicara, Chem- 
strand and others in increasing volume. 
In general, most of the all-filament fab- 
rics and some of the filament warp and 
spun-filled goods are handled in open 
width. Exceptions of course are crepe and 
plied-yarn constructions, which are rope 
dyed and spun rayon constructions which 


are also beck dyed. 


DYEING OF VISCOSE FLAT GOODS 
— Viscose twills, satins and taffeta- 
type fabrics are almost universally dyed 
by the pad-jig method. In many instances 
the padding is carried out on greige goods. 
This practice has become increasingly 
feasible with the decreased use of starch 
sizing by weavers. After being padded 
with direct colors, the goods are trans- 
ferred to jigs where the color is set in a 
salt bath. Many of these flat fabrics are 
used for linings and dresses where the re- 
quirements are for fastness to dry clean- 
ing and perspiration. Most direct colors 
are satisfactory in light and medium 
shades. Dark shades may be aftertreated 
with formaldehyde for improved fastness, 
or developed colors may be used. 

Viscose shirtings are also being dyed 
both in flat and rope form with selected 
direct colors, which may be aftertreated 
with a copper-resin complex, such as 
Cuprofix, to produce dyeings of very 
good fastness to light and washing. The 
highest degree of fastness is obtained by 
use of vat colors. Short runs are handled 
by the pigment-pad-jig-reduction method, 
and longer runs are dyed continuously on 
such machines as the Williams unit or 
the pad-steam equipment. Pigment dye- 
ing of shirtings, draperies, etc is practical 
in light and medium shades and is grow- 
ing in favor with plants having suitable 
equipment for application. 


DYEING OF ACETATE FLAT 
GOODS——Flat fabrics made of fila- 
ment viscose with filament acetate are 
usually jig-dyed as are the 100%%-filament- 
acetate constructions. The jig coloring of 
viscose is relatively simple, but the jig 
dyeing of acetate introduces more prob- 
lems. We know that direct dyes have a 
definite affinity for viscose, and dark 
colors can be built up by the addition of 
salt. When we consider the dyeing of 
acetates we are really dealing with a horse 
of a different color. We know that the jig 
dyeing of light-weight acetate fabrics in 
light colors and black usually produce 
good results. However, when we come 
to mode shades of medium and dark 
depths, we run into difficulties in side-to- 
ide and end-to-end shading. This means 
excessive seconds and cut-offs which are 
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profitable to neither the dyer nor the 
customer. 


In the dyeing of acetate we must re- 
member that an entirely different action 
is taking place than in the dyeing of 
viscose. In the case of acetate, the dyes 
used are not truly soluble in the dyebath, 
but are, in contrast, present as finely dis- 
persed particles. These color dispersions 
are actually dissolved by the acetate and 
form a solid solution of color in the ace- 
tate fiber. Further, the dyeing of the ace- 
tate is greatly affected by bath conditions, 
temperature and time. Different dyes vary 
greatly in their behavior under variations 
in these conditions. Again, some acetate 
colors build up well under a given set of 
conditions when used alone, but in com- 
bination with other acetate dyes they may 
be blocked out and remain to a greater 
extent in the dispersed state in the dye 
bath. 

We know that gas fading is a serious 
defect of many dyed acetate fabrics. Par- 
ticularly troublesome are shades contain- 
ing blue, and, with the exception of yel- 
lows and scarlets, practically every dye- 
ing will contain some blue element or 
component. There are available to dyers 
the more common anthraquinone blues 
and the newer blues, which are azo de- 
rivatives. The anthraquinone blues are 
fairly level dyeing in open jigs, but they 
are very susceptible to gas fading. The 
azo blues can only be dyed level at high 
temperatures in closed jigs, and they do 
exhibit much ketter gas fastness but in- 
ferior light fastness. The gas fastness of 
the acetate colors can be improved by 
the use of certain amines, which are ap- 
plied preliminary to the addition of the 
dyes to the bath. Now logically the end 
use of the fabric determines which type 
of blue should be used. For linings the 
azo blues are definitely prescribed since 
gas fastness is of prime importance and 
light fastness is secondary. For suitings, 
draperies, etc, the light fastness and level 
dyeing are probably as important as the 
gas fastness. Therefore the anthraquinone 
blues with amine inhibitors are indicated 
as the best choice. Combining both types 
may be satisfactory in becks, but in jig 
dyeing it leads to bad selvedge shading 
unless the dyeing is carried out in an en- 
closed machine with careful attention to 
temperature. Naturally, 300-, 450- and 
600-denier acetate is more difficult to dye 
successfully than is the 75- or 150-denier. 

The best practice for jig dyeing any 
heavy acetate construction is to use a per- 
manent antifume, and to dye in covered 
machines. We know that more dyeing ac- 
tion goes on on the batch roll than in the 
few seconds of passage of fabric through 
the jig liquor. An open jig allows the 
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batch roll to cool down along the edges, 
and it takes only a few degrees difference 
in temperature to cause uneven dyeing. It 
follows that the best results are obtained 
when the acetate fabric is processed in en- 
closed jigs. Acetate fabrics may also be 
dyed with acid colors. The preferred pro- 
cedure consists of using a dye bath con- 
taining a material which will have swell- 
ing action on the acetate fiber such as 
alcohol or di-acetone alcohol. Another re- 
cent development is the vat dyeing of 
acetate where the swelling agent or dye- 
ing assistant used consists of tannic acid 
with a phenol-sulfur complex. 


DYEING OF NYLON FLAT GOODS 
Filament-nylon fabrics are also suit- 
able for dyeing in jigs. For regular work 
of moderate fastness the best results are 
obtained when the dispersed acetate colors 
are used. The comments made in connec- 
tion with the jig dyeing of acetate hold 
true also for nylon. Enclosed jigs are of 
importance for obtaining well-penetrated 
level-dyed pieces. In the case of nylon, 
heat setting is of course of major impor- 
tance. After a fabric has been heat-set at 
elevated temperautre, the nylon is satis- 
factorily dyed at or near the boil with 
acetate colors. 

Nylon may also be dyed with direct, 
acid, chrome and metalized dyes, naphthols 
and vats. These colors, while generally 
faster than acetate colors, are not as level 
dyeing, and they usually accentuate warp 
streaks in the highly oriented nylon fiber. 
They also do not build up well. One suc- 
cessful method of utilizing acid and 
chrome colors is to pad the nylon fabric 
with an alkaline solution of the dyestuff; 
then dry and steam the goods to fix the 
colors and subsequently treat the fabric 
with acid or chrome and acid on a jig to 
complete the dyeing. More recently it has 
teen suggested that nylon flat goods may 
be dyed with acid and direct colors on a 
pad-steam range. In this case gums and 
solvents are used in the pad liquor to in- 
crease dye solubility and build up. 

Vat colors may be dyed on nylon, but 
high-temperature reductions are required 
and the build-up is poor. The fastness of 
vats on nylon is greatly inferior to their 
fastness on cotton and viscose. In this re- 
gard the yellows, oranges, reds and browns 
are inferior to the other shades in the 
spectrum. 

A limited range of fast colors can be 
dyed on both acetate and nylon by the 
use of naphthols. In this process the fabric 
is treated with the naphthol and an as- 
sistant. After the naphthol has been ab- 
sorbed, a fast color base is added. The 
base is then diazotized and developed in 
a fresh bath. 
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The Du Pont Company has recently 
produced a new range of dyestuffs for 
nylon under the name of Neutracyls. They 
are applied from a neutral bath and have 
good dyeing and fastness properties on 
nylon and wool. The advantage of the 
Neutracyls over the acid or chrome col- 
ors is apparent as the possibility of tender- 
ing action from the use of sulfuric acid is 
eliminated. 


DYEING OF OTHER FIBERS——— 
Orlon acrylic fiber is more difficult to dye 
than nylon. Ordinary dyeings at 205 to 
212° F produce only light and _ pastel 
shades with the dispersed acetate dyes. 
Improved absorption of acetate dyes may 
be obtained by the use of an assistant, 
such as phenol, in the dyebath. Orlon may 
also be dyed in light-fast pastel shades 
with soluble vat dyes. In this process the 
orlon is padded with dyestuff and sodium 
nitrite and then developed with hydroxy- 
acetic acid. Thioindigoid vat colors show 
some affinity for orlon when dyed at 212° 
F. It is quite likely that pressure dyeing 
will prove to be the best method of dye- 
ing orlon. 

Dacron is still in the experimental 
stages, but the Du Pont Company has re- 
ported that it can best be dyed with dis- 
persed acetate colors. It is likely that de- 
velopments in the dyeing of Dacron, 
Orlon and nylon will be greatest when 
suitable pressure-dyeing machines are 
available so that temperatures in the 
neighborhood of 250° F can be employed. 
This observation, I believe, will hold true 
for these or any hydrophobic fibers of 
the same general type. 

The Thermosol process for dyeing these 
fibers has been developed by the Du 
Pont Company. Briefly, it consists of 
padding the fabric with suitable dyestuff, 
drying, and then heat-treating at 400° F. 
In this procedure the dyeing is actually a 
function of the high temperature treat- 
ment. 

Dynel is the name of Carbide’s new 
fiber. For the dyeing of Dynel, acetate and 
acid colors are recommended. They should 
be applied with a swelling agent such as 
para-phenylphenol copper salts. 

Fiberglass will probably become more 
popular as a result of the application of 
the coronizing process developed by 
Owens Corning Company. In this process 
the fiber-glass fabrics are greatly en- 
hanced in such properties as softness, 
drape and dye receptiveness by subject- 
ing the fabric to a temperature of 1200° 
F. Pigment colors are being applied to 
fiber-glass fabrics quite successfully. 

In the protein fiber field we have Vi- 
cara, the new development of the Virginia 
Carolina Company. Vicara has affinity for 
most dyes and the wool colors are widely 
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used for dyeing this fiber. 


ROPE HANDLING OF SYNTHETIC 
FABRICS————I have discussed the dye- 
ing of various synthetics primarily in the 
filament form because I believe that in 
this form the greatest difficulties are met. 
Any or all of these fibers are more re- 
ceptive to dyes and chemicals in the form 
of staple or raw stock. Consequently I con- 
sider the beck dyeing of synthetics to be 
less troublesome than pad, jig or continu- 
ous-machine methods. Beck dyeing in gen- 
eral is recommended whenever a fabric is 
so constructed, either of filament or spun 
yarns or mixtures of both, that it can be 
satisfactorily run in rope form without 
the formation of break marks. 


The formation of break marks can be 
guarded against in several ways. Fabrics, 
particularly those containing acetate fila- 
ment yarns, can be embossed in the greige 
to break up the surface and disguise break 
marks if they should occur during the sub- 
sequent rope handling. Again fabrics con- 
taining filament acetate or nylon can be 
preset in open width at a higher tempera- 
ture than they will encounter during sub- 
sequent dyeing operations. Still another 
precaution against break marks in rope 
processing is to use a_ well-lubricated, 
slightly alkaline dyebath and to dye at as 
low a temperature as is practical. I also 
believe that, for some of the heavier con- 
structions containing filament acetate, the 
old-type wooden dye becks are superior 
to the newer stainless-steel machines for 
the avoidance of shiners and rub marks. 
As a final comment on the beck dyeing I 
would assert my opinion that more streaky 
work is produced by overcrowding becks 
than is generally realized. 


PROCESSING AUXILIARIES 
Before proceeding to the finishing opera- 
tions, I believe it is in order to say a 
few words regarding the auxiliaries avail- 
able to us as detergents, wetting agents, 
dispersers and softeners. In general, we 
have available anionic, cationic, and non- 
ionic products. The list is imposing, and 


among the anion-active materials we have . 


soaps, sulfonated oils, alkyl sulfates (Gar- 
dinol), alkyl sulfonates (Mersolates), alkyl 
esters (Igepon A), alkyl amides (Igepon 
T), alkylaryl sulfonates (Naccanol), etc, 
etc. The predominant nonionic materials 
are polyethylene compounds (Igepal, 
Peregal). The most important cationic 
materials are quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds (Lissolamines, Onyxsans). It is a 
smart dyer who is able to determine the 
best one to use from the imposing array 
that is available. For general dyebath and 
scouring use, the anionic products are 
recommended. Many of them are rewetting 
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agents and aid in subsequent finishing 
operations. Many are remarkably stable 
to hard water, alkali and acid conditions, 
For special work, such as the processing 
of fabrics which are to be water-repelled, 
or where mark-off or crocking is a factor, 
the use of nonionics is recommended. 
When cationics are used as softeners, it is 
wise to select dyestuffs whose light fast- 
ness is least affected by such materials. A 
cardinal rule is to use the minimum con- 
centration that will suffice for the job at 
hand. Double the optimum amount does 
not do twice as good a job. 


FINISHING OF SYNTHETICS 


The finishing of filament rayons does 
not present many problems. They can be 
satisfactorily processed on dry cans, tent- 
ers, palmers, or calenders with little or no 
difficulty. A well-dyed fabric of this type 
usually results in a well-finished fabric. 

With spun rayons and blends, however, 
a serious finishing problem exists. With- 
out attempting to moralize, I believe that 
in the past more spun-rayon fabrics have 
been degraded by careless or indifferent 
finishing procedures than by any other 
means. It is a miracle that spun rayons 
ever survived the abuse they received at 
the hands of the finishers. Fortunately we 
have come to realize that these synthetics 
must be handled carefully, that tension 
must be kept at a minimum and that spe- 
cial chemical treatments must be used to 
produce an economically sound and func- 
tionally desirable finished fabric. It is 
hoped that our clients have come to ap- 
preciate that quality can be built into syn- 
thetics if they will pay the costs. 

Without a doubt, the discovery of the 
anticrease process by Tootal, Broadhurst 
and Lee is the most important discovery 
yet made in connection with the finishing 
of spun-viscose fabrics. Practically all fab- 
rics containing viscose staple yarns are 
now finished with resins of one kind or 
another. The application of urea- and 
melamine-formaldehyde resins are so well 
known to all that they require little spe- 
cial comment. The newest trend in the ap- 
plication of the unpolymerized forms of 
these resins is the use of new organic 
catalysts. It is possible that a suitable cata- 
lyst may soon be available which will ef- 
fect the polymerization of the resin mon- 
omers satisfactorily without the need of 
washing the fabric subsequent to curing. 
For the present, however, it is still good 
practice to wash so as to remove traces 
of unfixed resin and to eliminate danger 
of odor development. 

Fabric stabilization is also being secured 
by the application of ketone-aldehyde 
resins, by the glyoxal process of Sanforset 
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and by the use of Ceglin in combination 
with alkali and formaldehyde. This latter 
process is confined largely to vat-dyed vis- 
cose fabrics. 

A new trend in resin finishing is the 
use Of the acid colloid of melamine-for- 
maldehyde resins. In this procedure the 
resin solution is treated with a suitable 
acid, such as lactic, acetic or hydroxyacetic 
acid, and is allowed to stand until the re- 
action converts the melamine to a col- 
loidal form, which is a partially polymer- 
ized melamine resin. The acid colloid is 
padded onto the fabric and dried at a 
high temperature. No further curing is 
required and, if edible lactic acid is used, 
even the washing may be eliminated. It 
is Claimed that excellent stabilization can 
be obtained by this process. Another inter- 
esting feature of the acid colloid is that it 
is compatible with certain wax emulsions, 
which when used together, produce quite 
durable water-repellent resin finishes on 
fabrics. The finish produced is desirable 
for outerwear, raincoats, and other rain- 
resistant articles. 


OTHER SPECIAL FINISHES 


Other repellents known to all of us in- 
clude the durable types such as zelan, 
norane and permel. With special tech- 
niques, they may be combined with resins. 
They all require careful attention to dry- 
ing temperatures, high-temperature cur- 
ing and subsequent washing. Among the 
nondurable repellents are the aluminum- 
wax combinations and the more durable 
zirconium-wax combinations. These latter 
types cannot be used with urea-formalde- 
hyde or melamine resins. If they are ap- 
plied over a resin-treated fabric, objection- 
able fishy odors are almost certain to 
develop. 

Research with silicone repellents indi- 
cates that they may soon become an im- 
portant factor in this category. 

The newest special finish to appear on 
the horizon is the product known as 
milium. It is reported to consist of finely 
dispersed aluminum, which, when de- 
posited on a fabric, produces a sensation 
of warmth without weight. Its first im- 
portant use is expected to be in the treat- 
ment of lining fabrics where its insulating 
properties can be well appreciated. 

An important combination of mechan- 
ical- and chemical-finishing technique is 
furnished by Bancroft’s Everglaze process. 
Considerable yardages of synthetics have 
been run by this patented process, which 
consists of embossing resin-impregnated 
tabrics. After subsequent curing, the em- 

issed effect is quite durable. Many inter- 
esting wash-fast patterns and effects are 

oduced by finishers licensed to employ 


this process. 

In the use of any or all of these finish- 
ing processes it is important that careful 
attention be given to their effect upon 
such properties as tensile strength, chlo- 
rine retention, color fastness, yellowing 
effect and cost. Usually the end use of a 
fabric will dictate what procedures are 
to be employed. Too often the price per 
yard, rather than serviceability, is the de- 
ciding factor. 


SUMMARY 


In closing, I would like to summarize 
that progress has been made in machinery 
design and fabrication. Progress has been 
made in the chemical field of dyestuffs, 
detergents, finishes and specialties. Prog- 
ress has been made in the field of fibers 
and fabrics. I also wish to add that prog- 
ress has been made in the training and 
education of men and women to special- 
ize in our chosen field of endeavor. We 
have a fresh industry, able to cope with 
developments in allied fields and to come 
up with the right answers to the best 
methods and techniques of processing syn- 
thetics so as to enhance their value to man- 
kind. We are only on the threshold of 
great vistas of progress to come. 


DISCUSSION 


Question: You have discussed briefly the 
padding of acetate fa. rics. Wouid you go 
a little further and tell us if there are 
any new developments in that field? 

Answer: The padding of regular ace- 
tate dyestuffs on acetate underwear and 
otner materials for light cclors constitute, 
no problem. For the dyeing of a full 
range of deep shades cont nuously, se- 
lected acid colors may be employed, along 
with a swelling agent, such as an alcohc, 
solvent. The process is a sort of sudden- 
death affair in which the exposure to the 
solvent must be very short, probably for 
seven or eight seconds. The dyed fabric 
must then be washed promptly so as to 
stop the action and avoid tendering. | 
have run dyeings that way on a range 
consisting of two Williams units and three 
wash boxes in tandem. Such dyeing is not 
practical costwise, however, and dark 
shades have a tendency to crock. 

With respect to the application of vat 
colors to acetate, the use of tannic acid 
and a phenol-sulfur combination gives 
prospects of working best. Acetate and 
viscose rayon blends have been dyed quite 
successfully by the procedure. Applica- 
tion by this method is quicker and easier 
on a continuous range than in a jig or 
dye beck. 


Q: Did you say that a lubricant can be 
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used to prevent breaks and shines in the 
beck dyeing of acetates. 

A: Not to stop them but to minimize 
them. 

Q: What lubricant? 

A: A good sulfonated oil is best; soap 
has the disadvantage of tending to cause 
the precipitation of lime soaps in the 
goods, especially when the water is some- 
what hard. 

Q: Is it true that the Vat-Craft process 
can be used for the application of vat 
dyes on acetate materials. 

A: I do not know if such claims are 
justified. Apparently the Vat-Craft dye- 
ing process has been returned to research 
and is not ready for exploitation. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The paper relative to the 
Vat-Craft procedure presented before the New 
York and Southeastern Sections was not pub- 
lished because it did not disclose the chemical 
reactions on which its remarkable claims were 


based. 
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DYEING OF ALGOSOLS ON HOSIERY* 


INTRODUCTION 


LGOSOLS are the easy way to vat- 

color fastness. These colors, also 
marketed as Indigosols and under several 
other trade names, are the leucoesters of 
vat dyestuffs. The water-insoluble vat dye- 
stuff is transformed by sulfation of the 
leuco compound (or an analagous pro- 
cedure) to an ester of sulfuric acid, and 
in this form becomes a water-soluble prod- 
uct. These leucoesters are fast only after 
being developed on the fibers to the 
original vat dyestuff by the action of 
oxidizing agents in the presence of acid. 
Each Algosol is similar in shade and fast- 
ness to its parent vat color. It is to be 
observed that both anthraquinone and 
indigoid types of vat dyes have been con- 
verted to Algosols. 

This group of water-soluble vat dyes 
found a place in the production of certain 
light shades on cotton and cotton-rayon 
hose several years ago, and their use in 
the hosiery industry has steadily increased. 
When there first became a demand for 
colors possessing good all-round fastness, 
especially to washing, on men’s hose and 
women’s and children’s anklets, vat colors 
of the Indanthrene type were used for 
the production of all fast-color shades. 
Although the majority of Indanthrene, or 
reduced-dyeing, vat colors produce satis- 
factory results in medium and _ heavy 
shades on hosiery, some types do not level 
or penetrate well in light shades. The 
Algosols, on the other hand, have less 
affinity for cellulosic fibers and exhaust 
much more slowly on these fibers than 
do the water-insoluble vat colors. The 
good leveling and penetrating qualities of 
the Algosols, even in light shades on 
tightly twisted and tightly knitted yarns, 
are attributed to their moderate affinity 
and slow exhaustion. Excellent duplica- 
tion of shade on successive dyeings is also 
obtained with these products. 


* Presented before Piedmont Section in Char- 
lotte, N C, on Oct 28, 1950. 
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In the dyeing of fast colors on cotton 
and/or rayon hosiery, especially when 
light bright shades are required, the leuco- 
esters of vat dyes were declared by the 
speaker to be not only more economical 
in the total application cost in spite of 
greater dyestuff cost but to give better 
penetration and _ levelness. For solid 
medium and heavy shades, for which dye- 
stuff cost becomes more important and 
penetration is easier, conventional reduced 
vat dyes will continue to be used. Where 
deeply colored wash-fast yarn-dyed clocks 
or white acetate decorations that would 
be ruined in a reduced vat are required, 
however, leucoesters are necessary for 
even fairly heavy as well as light shades 
on the hose because they do not stain 
the acetate and light overdyeing on the 
deep colors of the cotton or rayon clocks 
is tolerable. 

The working properties of leucoesters 
are discussed and a typical application 
procedure for hosiery is given in detail. 
The importance of good stainless steel for 
avoidance of corrosion from nitrous acid 
is emphasized. 


ADVANTAGES OF ALGOSOLS 


COST———The cost of light shades of 
Algosols is less than that of their parent 
vat colors, although the cost per pound 
of the Algosol dyestuff is higher than that 
of the corresponding vat dyestuff. In ar- 
riving at the final dyeing cost of a desired 
shade, the necessary chemicals for the ap- 
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plication of each of these types of colors 
must be considered. Only small quantities 
of sodium nitrite and sulfuric acid are nec- 
essary in the application of the Algosols to 
cellulosic fibers, while, in the application 
of vat colors to the same fibers, large quan- 
tities of caustic soda and expensive sodium 
hydrosulfite are required. The large quan- 
tity of hydrosulfite, 10 to 12% on the 
weight of the fibers, required in applying 
vat colors on hosiery-dyeing equipment 
runs the total color and chemical cost of 
vats up higher than that of the Algosols. 
The saving thus effected by the use of 
Algosols instead of vats depends on the 
color combinations and the liquor ratio of 
the machine in use, but usually is from 
0.5c to 1.5¢ per pound of hose. 


BRIGHT SHADES————Most produc- 
tion on hosiery, especially on anklets, with 
the water-soluble vats is on a bleached 
bottom for obtaining the brightest pos- 
sible shades. When Algosol Red IFBB 
is used as a self shade for the production 
of pinks, however, the brightest results 
are obtained if chlorine bleaching follows 
dyeing. The other Algosols may also be 
bleached after dyeing, with the exception 
of two of the indigoid types, namely, 
Algosols Blue 04B and Blue 06B. These 
two indigoid dyestuffs are not so fast to 
either chlorine or peroxide bleaching as 
are other indigoid types or as are the 
anthraquinone types. 


UNIONS———-Unions on hose com- 
posed of mercerized cotton heel and toe 
and rayon body are not easily produced, 
but are possible by a selection of colors. 
The best unions obtainable in the produc- 
tion of blue shades, for instance, are with 
a combination of Algosols Blue 06B, Green 
IBW, and Brilliant Violet I4R. Such a 
combination of colors so far apart in self 
shades would not be advisable with other 
classes of dyes. The Algosols in this type 
of combination, however, produce very 
satisfactory results in practice because of 
their excellent dyeing and leveling char- 
acteristics. Algosol Blue 04B, generally 
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used for the production of blues on 100% 


cott.n, is umsatisfactory for unions as 
rayon is dyed much redder and slightly 
heavier than 


color when the two fibers are dyed in the 


mercerized cotton by this 


same -ath. The perfection of the union 
depends to a large degree on the type of 
rayon being used. The different brands or 
manufactures of rayon, as well as dull, 
semidull and bright rayon of the same 
brand, show a slightly different color re- 
flection in both cast and depth. The best 
Algosol unions have been produced on 
dull rayon when it was knitted alongside 
mercerized cotton. Nylon is dyed lighter 
shades with the Algosols than either cot- 
ton or rayon. However, this fiber is col- 
ored sufficiently with these colors to per- 
mit their use on hose having a cotton heel 
and toe reinforced with nylon. 


DECORATIONS IN HOSIERY——— 
Algosols have a definite advantage, as 
can be seen in these samples (displayed at 
the lecture), in light shades on hose and 
anklets containing colored decorations or 
white acetate decorations that are to be 
left clear. Neither these colors nor their 
necessary chemicals have any stripping ac- 
tion on the colored decorations, and they 
do not dye acetate. The chemicals neces- 
sary with the watér-insoluble vat colors, 
however, do tend to strip colored decora- 
tions, and the vats themselves stain acetate 
heavily during the dyeing operation. It is 
true that the decorations other than those 
of acetate or the best resisted yarns, are 
overdyed with Algosols, but the shades are 
so light that in most cases the change in 
shade of the decorations is negligible. 

WORKING PROPERTIES 

SOLUBILITY Since the leucc- 
esters of vat dyestuffs are easily dissolved 
in hot water, it is not necessary to boil 
them. Boiling water or live steam should 
not come in contact with the dyestuff as 
either might cause premature oxidation. 
These colors, whether paste or powder, 
are first pasted with hot water previously 
heated to 170°F, and then additional hot 
is added. Agitation now 
about complete solution. 


water Frings 


STABILITY——The stability of Al- 
gosols is entirely satisfactory for their ap- 
plication to cellulosic fibers on all types 
of dyeing equipment. Although these col- 
ors are standardized with alkaline salts to 
form relatively stable salts of leucoesters, 
their stability may be improved even more 
by the addition of a small amount of al- 
kali to the dyebath, such as 4 ounces of 
caustic soda or 12 ounces of soda ash per 
The addition of alkali is 
with Algosols Blue 


100 gallons. 


especially beneficial 
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IBC, Green IBW, Olive Green IB and 
Gclden Orange IRR. However, the stabil- 
ity of Algosols without the addition of 
alkali to the dyebath is sufficient for their 
practical use on hosiery equipment dur- 
ing the short dyeing time of 30 to 35 
minutes at low temperature. 


AFFINITY ——— 


affects considerably 


Dyeing 
the affinity of these 
cellulosic 


temperature 
water-soluble vat colors for 
fibers. Affinity is increased with low tem- 
peratures and decreased with high tem- 
peratures. To obtain the test color econ- 
omy, dyeing is carried out at the lowest 
temperatures suitable for good machine 
circulation and for wetting the fibers in 
process. The affinity of the Algosols is 
less than that of the 
colors. Yet affinity is increased sufficiently 


other classes of 


by low-dyeing temperatures and by the 
addition of salt to the dyebath to make 
practical the production of light shades 
with Algosols on hosiery. This is true even 
though most hosiery-dyeing equipment 
has a long liquor ratio. One exception is 
Algosol Blue IBC, the affinity of which is 
not increased enough by lowering of the 
dyeing temperature and by the use of salt 
for good exhaustion and good colcr value. 
The Blue IBC, which is entirely different 
chemically from the other colors of this 
group, requires acetic acid in addition to 
salt to increase its affinity sufficiently for 
practical use. The amount of acid neces- 
sary for good affinity depends on depth 
of shade. Light shades require from one- 
half to one pint of 56% acetic acid per 
100 gallons of dyebath. It is the practice 
in the hosiery dyehouse to use acetic acid 
only in the dyeing the Blue IBC, as good 
color value results from the use of only 
salt for exhaustion of the other dyestuffs 
of this group in the production of light 


shades. 


SENSITIVITY TO OXIDATION 
The Algosols are sensitive to oxi- 
dation by the action of both light and 
acid fumes before complete chemical de- 
velopment of the shade. They should not 
be exposed, previous to development, to 
any bright or uneven light or to any acid 
fumes. Such exposure of the dyestuff on 
the fiber may result in streaky or uneven 
shades. The indigoid types, such as Algo- 
sols Blue O4B and Pink IR Fine, are even 
more susceptible to premature oxidation 
than the anthraquinone types. 


APPLICATION 


DY EING————Dyeing of hosiery with 
Algosols is carried out in either the rotary 
or naddle machine at 120°F on previously 
well-wet-out hose. Twenty to thirty per- 
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cent of salt is added in two parts, the 
first part after 10 minutes of dyeing and 
the second part after 20 minutes. Dyeing 
is continued for a total of 30 to 35 min- 
utes in a cooling bath. 


DEVELOPMENT———Following dye- 
ing and without any intermediate rinsing, 
development of the Algosol dyestuff on 
the fiber is carried out with sodium nitrite 
in the presence of sulfuric acid. There is 
a choice of two developing methods: one 
is that of adding the nitrite and sulfuric 
acid to the dyebath after exhaustion of 
color; the other method is that of drop- 
ping the dyebath and oxidizing in a fresh 
bath. The method of dyeing and oxidizing 
in the same bath presents the danger of 
peor crock fastness, due to oxidation of 
any unexhausted color, which might ad- 
here to the fibers. The two-bath method 
is preferable as it practically eliminates 
this danger of poor crock fastness. The ni- 
trite is added to the machine first and 
is allowed to circulate through the hose 
for three to five minutes before the sul- 
furic acid is added. For full development 
of light shades, usually run on hosiery, 
one pound of sodium nitrite and three 
quarts of sulfuric acid per 100 gallons 
are sufficient. The length of time necessary 
for development denends on the tempera- 
ture of the bath. Most Algosols, but not 
all, develop or oxidize in 15 minutes at 
90°F. This 


especially suitable for 


cold-developing method is 
Blue IBC, which 
is sensitive to overoxidation. A develop- 
ing method for the other Algosols that is 
found to be entirely satisfactory is that of 
adding both the nitrite and sulfuric acid 
to a cold machine bath and then of heat- 
ing this bath immediately to 120°F and 
of allowing development to continue for 
5 minutes. For a few slow-oxidizing Algo 
sols, such as Blue 04B and Yellow GCA, 
the temperature of the bath is raised to 
140 instead of 120°F. 


AFTERTREATMENT——— The 
hose, after development, are given a good 
cold wash and are neutralized with soda 
ash to be freed of any acid. Soaping is 
then carried out in a fresh bath at 180 
to 200°F, and this is followed by a hot 
wash and usually by a softening treatment. 
Algosols after develop- 


dyed 


Soaping of the 
ment is important as correct shade and 
maximum fastness are obtained only after 
a thorough hot soaping. 


PRACTICAL FORMULA————A typi- 


cal practical formula is as follows: 


ALGOSOL MAIZE 
65 lbs mercerized anklets in a Smith-Drum rotary 
machine with a volume of 125 gallons. After the 
hose have been bleached and washed, make a 
fresh bath and add 
1.5 lbs Nekal NF 
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Heat bath to 120°F. Add uate 
756 grains Algosol Yellow GCA CF 
189 grains Algosol Yellow IGK CF 
previously dissolved in hot water. Run 10 minutes 
in a cooling bath. Add 15°, Glauber’s salt. Run 
10 minutes in a cooling bath. Add 15% Glauber’s 
salt. Run 15 minutes in a cooling bath. Drain ma- 
chine but do not wash. Refill machine with cold 
water and add immediately 
1 lb sodium nitrite, previously dissolved. 
Run cold 5 minutes. Add 3 quarts of sulfuric acid 
and heat immediately to 140°F. Run 5 minutes 
at 140°F. Drain machine and follow with a run- 
ning cold wash. Refill and add 1.5 lbs soda ash. 
Heat to 120°F and run 5 minutes. Drain machine 
and follow with a running wash. Soap 10 minutes 
at 190°F with 
1.5 lbs Igepon T Gel 
4 ozs soda ash. 
Wash in a fresh bath at 160°F. Soften 10 minutes 
at 110°F 


ACTION OF NITROUS ACID——— 
The only disadvantage in the use of Algo- 
sols on cellulosic fibers is the corrosive 
action of nitrous acid on metals, the acid 
formed from sulfuric acid and 
sodium nitrite in the developing bath. All 
metals are attacked by nitrous acid but to 
different degrees. 
to resist the 


being 


Stainless steel is found 
destructive action of this 


acid better than other metals. The 18-8- 


SMO type of stainless steel is the most 
suitable wherever nitrous acid baths are 
necessary. 


USE ON YARN The water-solu- 
ble leucoesters of vat colors are also ap- 
plicable in light shades to cellulcsic yarns 
on package-dyeing eauipment, but the de- 
tails of yarn application will not be taken 
up at this time. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus we see that the easy way to vat- 
color fastness on hose is to employ Algo- 
sols because of ease and simplicity of ap- 
plication on conventional hosiery equip- 
ment, because of good leveling and pene- 
trating qualities, and because of excellent 
duplication of shade on successive dyeings. 
These advantages of application are ac- 
companied at the same time by lower 
total cost than with the water-insoluble 
vat dyes. 


Committeemen Named for 
NNE Outing 


FFICIALS and Committeemen for the 
Northern New England Section’s 
Annual Outing, to be held June 8 at the 
Merrimac Valley Country Club (Methuen, 
Mass), have been announced as follows: 
General Chairman—Harold C Wood 
Chairman Ex-Officio—C Wendall Lever 
Golf—Alfred T Grant, Chairman; Paul 
E McCarthy, Herbert E Wieland, 
Henry T Rooney 
Softball—Joseph E Travers 
Horseshoes—Hans G Walz 
Card Games—Philip S Durfee 
Prizes—John R Berwick, Co-chairman; 
George F Long, Co-chairman 
Publicity—Hyman P Selya, Chairman; 
Frank O'Neil, Harold Chapin, Rich- 
ard G Robertson 
Dinner—Edward B 
John R Markgren 
Program—John F Sheehy, Azel W Mack 


Bell, Chairman; 
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Section 
Northern New England 
Western New England 
Rhode Island 
New York .. 
Hudson Mohawk 
Philadelphia 
Piedmont 
South Central 
Southeastern 
Mid-West é 
Pacific Northwest . 
Pacific Southwest 
Student —_—— 
Unclassified 


Corporate 


iad 


WW 0 Re 


Philadelphia Textile Institute Student Chapter 
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Total 
1951 1950 1949 19148 
571 567 545 550 
154 144 142 97 
674 589 556 511 
1361 1335 1282 1285 
181 163 117 _ 
1009 971 930 871 
728 669 587 511 
144 140 128 111 
229 237 224 209 
353 341 336 337 
32 35 _ _ 
92 83 115 81 
339 421 312 240 
412 369 340 286 
6279 6064 5614 5089 
282 295 300 300 


Jr. dssoc. Stu. 
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6561 6359 5914 5389 


REPORTER 


1947 1945 1944 1943 1942 
556 469 402 407 398 


501 405 348 352 341 
1262 1008 817 707 651 
833 644 550 513 517 
492 366 326 286 309 
102 87 83 72 80 
198 141 141 146 175 
326 261 209 198 194 


142 14 20 56 117 
286 199 122 82 


4698 3594 2859 2864 
299 299 82 77 


4997 3893 2941 2941 
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Patent Digest 
(Concluded from Page 340) 


sion the fabrics have to be thoroughly 
rinsed in clear water, to neutralize any 
acid present, by a dilute soda ash solution. 
A characteristic feature of this process is 
that practically no exhaustion takes place, 
the dyestuff solution being quantitatively 
transferred to the fibrous material. The 
dye liquid contained in a shallow vat has 
to be replenished with the original dye- 
bath concentration in contrast to standard 
padding methods where the dyestuff 
amounts absorbed by the material have to 
be added to bring the bath to the original 
strength. Organic acids in amounts of 2! 
to 40 ner cent of the dyebath impart good 
leveling properties; they may replace to a 
certain amount the lactones. A dyebath 
containing 15 per cent by weight lactone 
and 25 per cent acetic acid was superior 
in this respect to a dyebath containing 
30 per cent lactone and no acid. 


Example: a white cellulose acetate rib- 
bon was passed at a speed of 30 yards per 
minute through a solution of 14-15 per 
cent dyestuff (Neolan, basic, acid, spirit 
soluble), 5-32 per cent y-valerolactone, 
balance water at 26-30°C. The goods were 
neutralized with 5 per cent soda ash solu- 
tion and rinsed. 


Although no theoretical explanation of 
the process is offered, it must be assumed 
that the lactone acts as a dyestuff solvent, 
at the same time modifying to a certain 
extent the fiber’s structure by a swelling 
reaction. Prolongated contact of fibers and 
dyebath, therefore, has to be avoided to 
restrict the swelling effect. 


References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 


U S Pat 2,428,834 (1947—Celanese): 
dyeing acetate of cellulose with dyes dis- 
solved in solvents and swelling agents (cf 
Am Dyestuff Reptr 37, 397 (1948). 


U S Pat 2,347,508 (Carbide and Car- 
bon): dyeing vinyl resin fibers by passing 
the fibers through a dyebath containing a 
certain amount of a solvent (mesityl oxide, 
butyl acetate, cyclohexanone) to soften up 
the fiber’s surface without affecting the 
tensile strength. 


U S$ Pat 2,249,607 (1941 — Atlantic 
Rayon — Galatioto): dyeing cellulose ace- 
tate with an acid dye (Alizarine Cyanine 
Green, Wool Fast Blue) and an organic 
solvent plus an acid; the solvent is mostly 
formic or lactic acid. 


Esters of valerolactone have recently 
been recommended as effective plasticizing 


agents (U S Pat 2,428,015—Bush, et al— 


DYEING VINYL—or VINYLI- 
DENE POLYMERS—Giycol 
Esters as Solvents. 
C, 4, 07 
U S$ Pat 2,537,177 

(American Viscose Corp—Woodruff—Jan 9, 
1951) 

The difficulties in dyeing vinyl (Vinyon) 
or vinylidene (Velon) yarns are well 
known. Some attempts to solve this prob- 
lem have been made (eg, by dyeing these 
fibers with water 
insoluble acetate dyes) but the dyeings 
proved to be insufficiently fast to light 
and crocking. Moreover, as pointed out in 


strongly hyarophobic 


the present specification, the dyes migrate 
in vinyl or vinylidene fibers to a greater 
material. 


than in cellulose ester 


.asic dyes is also said to be 


extent 
Dyeing with 
unsatisfactory; the dyeings have poor re- 
sistance to light, crocking and migration 
(cf U S Par 2,489,537, Neumann, Am 
Dyestuff Reptr 39, 201 (1950). Water- 
soluble dyes (ie, direct or acid dyes), 
otherwise very desirable, could not be 
used up to now because the aqueous dye 
solutions do not penetrate the fibers. 
The inventor found in this latest patent 
that it is possible to apply water soluble 
dyes by dissolving them in water-miscible 
organic liquids, which are absorbed by the 
resin polymers in an amount from 20- 
50 per cent. The dyestuffs have to be solu- 
ble in these liquids in concentrations of 
at least .01 ner cent. Examples of the sol- 
vents to be used include the monoethyl, 
monomethy! and benzyl ethers of ethylene 
glycol or diethylene glycol, as well as 
diethylene glycol mono acetate; that is, 
compounds of the “Cellosolve” type. Some 
direct dyes (e g, Benzo Fast Orange W S A, 
C I 326, Benzo Fast Black LA or Di- 
phenyl Fast Blue G L N) or acid dyes 
(eg, Polar Red R S, C I 430; Calcocid 
Blue Black ex, C I 426, etc) are enumer- 
ated, but the invention is not restricted to 
dyes of a specific constitution. When dye- 
ing is performed with these solutions the 
resin is quickly brought to a _ highly 
swollen state and the dyeing process is 
carried out short time, (eg, 
within five minutes or less). The tempera- 
ture should not exceed 65°C, although the 
permissible temperature depends on the 
nature (the softening point) of the resin. 
The dyeing procedure is based on a rapid 
swelling action. Care must be taken to 
interrupt the immersion in time to prevent 
undue shrinkage by quickly rinsing the 
dyed goods in cold water. It is surprising 
to note that the dyes are obviously firmly 
anchored to the fiber and that superficially 
adherent dyestuff narticles can be removed 


in a very 


without redissolving the dyes incorporated 
within the resinous fibers. Thus, 
pected fastness properties of dyeings can 
be observed. Shrinkage of the filaments 
during the dyeing process is best prevented 
by maintaining the material under slight 


unex- 


tension. 
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References cited by the Patent Office, 
among others: 

U §S Pat 2,274,751 
coloring cellulose acetate with acetate dyes 
in mixtures of solvents, one of them a 
swelling agent of low boiling point (be- 
low 90°C, e g, alcohol, ethylacetate, etc), 
the other one a high boiling liquid (eg, 
halogen—benzene or amylacetate). 

U S Pat 2,260,543 (1941—Carbide & 
Carbon): dyeing thermoplastic material 
with organic dye solutions, exerting a 
limited solvent action, penetrating but not 
dissolving the fibrous material (i e, a mix- 
ture of a solvent and a non-solvent). 

U S Pat 2,259,515 (1941—Celanese): 
dyeing cellulose acetate with dyes which 
and a small 
swelling 


(1942—Celanese): 


otherwise have no affinity 
amount (5-10 per cent) of a 
agent; mixtures of glycerol butal, glycerol 
monochlorohydrin and acid are 
mentioned. 


acetic 


STATIC ELECTRICITY PRE- 
VENTION Glycols plus 
Common Salt Used 





G, 1 


Brit P 649,877 


(British Nylon Spinners—Andrew—Feb 7, 1951 


A suitable composition for preventing 
accumulation of static electricity on textile 
goods, particularly on nylon yarns, must 
adhere as a continuous layer on the sur- 
face of the yarn to be a good electrical 
conductor. It must also be easily remov- 
able and therefore should not be of an 
oily, water insoluble constitution. 

These requirements are said to be ful- 
filled by the application of a low volatile 
aliphatic polyhydroxy compound, which 
boils above 200° C (eg, a glycol), in 
which sodium chloride is dissolved at a 
concentration below the saturation point 
to avoid crystallization. The salt confers 
the necessary conductivity to the compo- 
sition. An example suggests the applica- 
tion of a 2% (by volume) solution of 
common salt in diethylene glycol con- 
taining 20% by volume water. 

Methods for preventing the formation 
of static electricity cited in earlier issues 
of the Dyestuff Reporter may be briefly 
mentioned: 

Brit P 576,305 (Du Pont): a starch dis- 
persion containing an electrolyte (eg, po- 
tassium acetate) is used (cf Am Dyestuff 
Reptr 35, 503, 1946). 

U S Pat 2,443,782 (Pacific Mills, 1948): 
preparing with a quaternary ammonium 
compound and aftertreating with an elec- 
tronegative substance (graphite) as a con- 
ducting layer (cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 38, 
107, 1949). 

U S Pat 2,498,408 (General Aniline- 
1950): applying acid high substituted alky! 
phosphates, especially for cellulose ace- 
tate (cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 39, 301, 1950) 






















































































ABSTRACTS 


Logwood and Its Application 


O Newsome, Dyer 104. 625-7 (1950); 105, 
94-7, 162-4, 227-9, 285-7, 359-61 (1951). 


Logwood was brought to Europe by the 
Spanish after the discovery of America, 
and its use appears to have spread rapidly 
in spite of official opposition. It is first 
known to have been used in England 
during the sixteenth century, but owing 
to the fact that it was said to give fugitive 
colors, its use as a dye was prohibited by 
Act of Parliament. The prohibition of the 
use of logwood great distress 
among the dyers of that country, and at- 


caused 


tempts to evade the law were numerous 
and frequently successful. The Act was re- 
pealed in 1661. 

It should be remembered that logwood 
at that time was used not only for blacks 
but also in conjunction with tin and 
aluminum mordants for purples and blues, 
and as the blue component of greens and 
browns. Its use today is practically con- 
fined to blacks; wool is usually dyed on 
a chromium mordant, while silk is dyed 
on an iron mordant. 

The operation of dyeing wool with 
logwood is described in detail. The color- 
ing matter extracted from the wood is 
haematoxylin, which oxidizes to haema- 
tein. If the chrome mordant contains an 
appreciable amount of chromic acid, a 
partially oxidized haematoxylin is em- 
ployed, while if the mordant is chromic 
completely oxidized extract 
(haematein) is used. Logwood blacks on 
a chrome mordant are moderately fast to 
light and have excellent fastness to mill- 
ing. 

Logwood blacks are still the standard 
blacks on natural silk, and seem likely to 
remain so, as they are unequalled in rich- 
ness and beauty of shade, and possess satis- 
factory fastness properties. Furthermore, 
they may be combined with tin-phosphate 
and tannin-iron weighting processes, and 
logwood is itself a useful weighting agent. 


oxide, a 


The operations in the dyeing of blacks 
on unweighted silk may be classified as 
follows: mordanting with nitrate of iron; 
precipitation of ferric hydroxide by wash- 
ing and alkali treatment; dyeing with 
Prussian blue; treatment with tannins; 
dyeing with logwood; fixing with ferrous 
sulfate or sodium bichromate; soaping. 
If weighting is desired, some of these op- 
erations are repeated several times. 


Logwood blacks are dyed on nylon and 
cellulose acetate by methods which differ 


only in detail, and which may therefore 
be conveniently considered together. The 
process consists essentially of treatment in 
a hot solution of unoxidized hematine 
crystals, followed by treatment in a hot 
bichromate solution to oxidize the haema- 
toxylin to haematein and form the haema- 
tein-chromium lake. Logwood blacks are 
easily dyed on nylon by this method, and 
are of pleasing shade, good fastness to 
light, and very good fastness to repeated 
severe washing. It has been found that ny- 
lon is tendered to a much smaller extent 
on exposure to light when dyed with log- 
wood than when dyed with diazotized 
and developed blacks. 


The difficulty in applying logwcod to 
cotton and linen arises from the fact that 
these fibers do not dissociate metallic 
salts in solution and have no affinity for 
chromic acid. They cannot, therefore, be 
mordanted by the simple methods used 
for wool or silk, but must first be im- 
pregnated with a substance which can 
combine with the metallic mordant, tan- 
nins, such as sumac or myrabolams, being 
used for this purpose. A typical procedure 
for dyeing logwood on the jig by this 
method is described. Cotton may also be 
dyed by padding in strong logwood ex- 
tract and acetic acid, squeezing and dry- 
ing, and then treating with sodium bi- 
chromate and soda ash, followed by 
steaming. 


In printing, logwood is used mainly in 
the form of a solubilized lake, under the 
name of “Steam Black.” This is prepared 
by precipitating the chromium or iron 
lake of logwood from acetic acid solution 
and re-dissolving in sodium bisulfite. Usu- 
ally both chromium and iron are present, 
as a mixture of the two mordants gives 
better results than either metal alone. 


Logwood is extensively used for the 
production of blacks on leather, particu- 
larly on full chrome and semichrome 
leathers. An excess of logwood on a 
chrome leather tightens the grain, and 
may cause the leather to become hard and 
brittle, but a moderate amount fills the 
grain and gives the leather a full handle 
which is unobtainable in any other way. 
For these reasons, blacks are not dyed 
with logwood alone, but usually with a 
combination of logwood and Nigrosine 
(water soluble) or other suitable acid, 
basic or direct dye. 

Other uses for logwood include the dye- 
ing of furs, buttons, straw, paper, wood 
and feathers—WHC 
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Glass Fiber 


A M Robertson, British Rayon & Silk J] 27, 
63-4, December, 1950. 


The process of manufacturing glass 
fibers may be outlined as follows. First a 
special glass is made by mixing the de- 
sired components, which in addition to the 
basic sand may include soda, dolomite, 
borax, fluorspar or other chemicals. After 
mixing, a melt is formed by heating, and 
the fluid glass is cut by a gob cutter into 
pieces which fall into spirally grooved 
rollers which make them into marbles. 
These marbles are the raw material for 
glass spinning, which may take the form 
of a continuous filament or staple fiber 
production. 


In the production of continuous fila- 
ment yarns the glass marbles are fed into 
a platinum crucible where they are melted 
at a temperature of about 2200°F. The 
bettom of the furnace is also the spinning 
jet, in that it contains the holes which 
form the filaments by extrusion of the 
molten glass through them. Two “jet” 
sizes are used, these being 102 and 204 
holes, producing yarns of 90,000 yds/lb 
and 45,000 yds/Ib respectively. The yarns 
are collected without twisting by winding 
sideways on to a cylindrical shell or tube, 
at speeds of from 6000 to 10,000 feet per 
minute. Between spinning and winding a 
textile size is applied to offset the high 
abrasion susceptibility of the glass fibers 
formed in the spinning. The package of 
twistless thread is then taken to a ring 
twister of conventional type. 

Glass is in some ways ideal for synthetic 
resin laminates, owing to its dimensional 
stability and its high strength. 
Firemen’s and miners’ helmets are now 
being made from glass yarn laminates; 
also, in the USA, body armor said to be 
“virtually bullet-proof” is made from these 


tensile 


laminates. 

The handle and drape of glass fabrics 
can be much improved by “Coronizing,” 
a process develoned by the Owens Corning 
Company. This is a heat treatment of the 
fabric at about 600°C, which softens the 
glass and enables the yarns to release 
weaving and other strains by crimping. 
The crimped cloth is then treated with a 
silicone-type resin and re-heated to set the 
resin. It then possesses better handle, 
which is described as soft and mellow and 
equal to many rayon cloths. The finish will 
wash (washing of glass fabrics teing 
simply dipping in detergent, rinsing in 
water, and drying). No ironing is needed. 
—WHC 
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Some Problems in Garment 
Dyeing 


L P Rendell, Textile J Australia 25, 1047-50, 
December, 1950. 


The redyeing of worn garments bristles 
with difficulties. These difficulties can be 
divided into two main sections—those in- 
herent in the dyeing to a solid shade of 
materials containing a diversity of fibers, 
each possessing its own characteristics, and 
those which are brought about by various 
factors associated with wear. 

Over many years the garment dyers’ 
troubles have been increased by the textile 
manufacturers in their endeavors to de- 
velop more and more complex materials 
and by the increasing use of new man- 
made fibers. With the ever-increasing cost 
of wool, the tendency to use other fibers 
along with wool in the same cloth will no 
doubt be further expanded, and the gar- 
ment dyer can look forward to further 
problems in this direction. 


On the basis that only wool and a cellu- 
losic fiber are present, the soundest method 
is to choose, as far as possible, homogene- 
ous direct dyes which will dye both fibers 
to approximately the same shade. If any 
nylon or acetate rayon is present in any 
of the articles dyed it is best to deal with 
them in a fresh bath containing a suitable 
dispersed acetate dye. 

Another problem related to the original 
manufacture of the goods is to get rid of 
the resin finish used to bring about crease- 
resistance on spun rayon fabrics. These 
resins are almost always of the urea- 
formaldehyde type. Removal is essential if 
satisfactory dyeing is to be accomplished, 
and the best way is to treat the goods for 
one hour in a boiling bath containing one 
pint of formic acid (85 per cent) per 10 
gallons of water, followed by neutraliza- 
tion in a fresh bath with soda ash. 

Some form of cleansing is usually neces- 
sary before dyeing, and wherever possible 
dry cleaning is the most satisfactory prepa- 
ration. 

A major problem is the question of the 
covering of the faded portions of the 
woolen garments, which fading may be 
due to prolonged exposure to sunlight or 
to the fact that the original dye was of 
poor fastness to light. It is only in the first 
case that any real trouble is met in re- 
dyeing, as in such cases the wool on the 
exposed portions is chemically damaged 
and has increased affinity for most dye- 
stuffs. By giving the goods a warm pre- 
treatment with ammonia and by the cor- 
rect choice of dye, satisfactory results can 
be obtained in one bath in all but the 
worst Cases. 

Stripping before redyeing should only 
be resorted to if unavoidable. The pre- 
treatment with ammonia will have some 
stripping effect on acid dyes. If a more 
drastic treatment is necessary, hydrosulfite 
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and ammonia at 40-50°C may be used, in 
preference to Rongalite which requires a 
boiling bath. 

The redyeing of garments consisting of 
one single vegetable fiber does not as a 
rule present any considerable problem. 
When several different fibers of vegetable 
origin, each possessing its own affinity 
characteristics, are present in the same 
article, it becomes more difficult or even 
impossible to obtain absolutely solid re- 
sults. Nevertheless, much can be done in 
the way of proper choice of dyes —WHC 


The Processing of Nylon. Sug- 

gestions for Dyeing Nylon Woven 

Fabrics, and for the Dyeing of 

Wool-Nylon Materials to Solid 
Shades 


Anon, Textile Mercury @ Argus 124, 285-7, 
334-5, Feb 16 and 23, 1951. 


Nylon may be dyed with practically all 
classes of dyestuffs, but the fastness prop- 
erties of the resulting dyeing on nylon 
materials cannot be predicted from the 
fastness properties of the same colors on 
older-established fibers. For uniform dye- 
ing and ease of application, dispersed dye- 
stuffs offer the most satisfactory results 
on nylon materials. In many instances, 
however, higher standards of light and 
washing fastness will be required than are 
obtainable with these dyes. 

By selection from the acid and direct 
dyes it is possible to obtain a range of 
shades of adequate light and washing fast- 
ness. Heavy shades are difficult to attain, 
due to the low saturation point of many 
of the acid dyes on nylon. Selected chrome 
dyes may be used if greater wash fastness 
is desired. 

The author offers some practical sugges- 
tions for handling nylon fabrics on the 
jig and also in the beck. 

Nylon yarns possess 
properties, which recommend them for 


certain unique 
use in conjunction with other fiters. One 
of the most notable uses of this kind at 
present is in conjunction with wool yarns, 
e g, fine denier nylon yarns used as re- 
inforcing threads for the production of 
super lightweight fabrics. Greatly en- 
hanced strength may be conferred upon 
the wool yarn by using nylon yarns in 
such a manner, and at the same time, by 
virtue of the fineness of the reinforcing 
structure, the inherent properties which 
have made wool so widely used as a tex- 
tile fiber can be retained. Also, the en- 
hanced abrasion resistance brought about 
by the use of nylon as a reinforcing yarn 
recommends its use, for instance, as a 
splicing yarn in men’s half hose. The 
selection of suitable acid dyes for wool- 
nylon blends is not easy, however, because 
the nylon fiber has a greatly reduced num- 
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ber of basic sites available for dye com- 
bination, compared with wool. This kind 
of work involves extensive laboratory in- 
vestigation —W HC 


The Production and Uses of 
Water-soluble, Alkali-soluble 
Cyanoethyl Cellulose Ethers 

as Soluble Yarns 


J H MacGregor and C Pugh, J Soc Dyers & 
Colourists 67, 74-80, February, 1951. 


Soluble yarns have two main uses—in 
the production of fabrics containing yarn 
of little or no twist and as a substitute for 
the draw-thread in hosiery manufacture. 
In the former they are doubled with a 
twisted staple yarn, the doubling twist 
being in the opposite direction and equal 
to that of the staple yarn (eg, a singles 
staple yarn of “S” twist, 20 turns, is 
doubled with a soluble yarn of “Z” twist, 
20 turns). Unlike twistless staple yarns, 
these doubled yarns knit and weave well. 
When the fabric is constructed, the solu- 
ble yarn is removed by dissolution in a 
suitable solvent, leaving the staple yarns 
with zero twist. Soluble yarns which have 
been used in this way include cellulose 
acetate and calcium alginate. 

The main requirements of a soluble yarn 
are—(1) solubility in a cheap solvent 
which will leave the majority of other 
textile fibers unaffected; (2) good appear- 
ance and strength; (3) simple and inexpen- 
sive production. 

By reaction of acrylonitrile with viscose, 
a cyanoethyl! cellulose yarn has been pro- 
duced which would seem to meet these 
requirements. The yarn can be manufac- 
tured with a dry tenacity of 1.5 g per 
denier, which is satisfactory for a “carrier” 
thread, and requires only the ordinary ma- 
chinery such as is used for producing 
viscose rayon. It is insoluble in water but 
dissolves quickly in a cold 1-2 per cent 
aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide; 
and where a caustic solution is not per- 
missible, eg, in twists with wool, a cold 
25 per cent aqueous solution of ammoni- 
umthiocyanate may be substituted. 

Full details are given of the reaction 
between acrylonitrile and viscose, and of 
the production of the yarn on a semi-large 
scale—W HC 


The Delustring of Acetate Rayon 


R J B Marsden and A R Urquhart, J Textile 
Institute 42, T15-78, February, 1951. 


The work described in this paper was 
done at the Shirley Institute for the Brit- 
ish Cotton Industry Research Association. 
The paper was communicated to members 
of the Association as a private and confi- 
dential memoir in December, 1943, and 
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has now been released for publication. 

The authors in their introduction point 
out that cellulose acetate, unlike other 
rayons, loses much of its luster when it is 
boiled in water or soap solution, and that 
this property has been used in the past 
as a convenient method of producing ma: 
and semimat finishes. They review the 
work done by other investigators in this 
field in improving the delustring effect 
by adding to the soap solution such sub- 
stances as phenol and cyclohexanol. 

Their own investigation covers a broad 
range of experimentation, including the 
effect of soap concentration and tempera- 
ture and the choice of a suitable soap; a 
comparison of various delustrants; the ef- 
fect of the delustring treatment on the 
strength of the material; and a comparison 
of the delustring action on different types 
of acetate. 

The authors recommend, for a semimat 
effect, a treatment in 0.2% soap solution 
at 97°C for 4 to 2 hours, according to 
the degree of dulling reauired. For a full 
mat finish they recommend a treatment 
in a bath containing 0.5% soap and 0.2% 
phenol, at 97°C for 1 to 2 hours. Undue 
prolongation of the process, they say, will 
result in unnecessary loss of strength. It 
is essential to use a neutral soap. 

The delustring of acetate is stated to 
be due to a pitting of the fiber surface, 
causing a scattering of the light falling 
on it. 

The authors have also investigated re- 
lustring of acetate, and recommend steep- 
ing for 1 hour in a cold aqueous 2% solu- 
tion of phenol, removing excess liquor by 
suction, and drying at a low temperature, 
followed by washing in water with the 
addition of ammonia — WHC 


Aspects of Emulsion Applications 
in Textile Processing 
“Technical Correspondent,” Textile Mfr 77, 

140-2, March, 1951. 


The influence of fats, oils and waxes 
on textile processing generally is very far- 
reaching when it is considered that with- 
out such bodies the working up of fibers 
into yarns and yarns into fabrics would 
be a practical impossibility in many in- 
stances. 

Briefly, an emulsion may be described as 
an intimate mixture of two normally im- 
misci‘le liquids in the form of a very fine 
dispersion of one of the liquids in the 
other. A good example of a commonly 
used emulsion is that of olive oil and soap 
emulsions used in silk soaking. 

Emulsifying degumming liquors have 
an important part to play in the removal 
of silk gum and oils used in the prepara- 
tion of yarns for silk hosiery, The author 


states that in degumming, the pH value 
should not exceed 10.5 and should pref- 
erably be kept at 9.2 as far as possible 
throughout the process. Hard water should 
be completely avoided and trisodium phos- 
phate used instead of soda ash along 
with soap and sulfonated oils, to bring 
about good emulsification of the sericin. 
Considerable research has been devoted 
to the elucidation of the action of soap in 
removing foreign matter from fabrics and 
other surfaces. It would appear that there 
are still differences of opinion as to whe- 
ther soap is a colloid or a crystalloid. For 
the former point of view it is known that 
soap solutions are gels when cold and dif- 
fuse slightly through membranes in the 
manner of colloids, and are elecirically 
conductive. These are the properties of 
electrolytes or crystalloid bodies soluble 
in water. On the other hand, it has been 
shown that lamp black particles free 
from oil may ke suspended for months in 
fairly concentrated soap solutions, so that 
here is an example of colloidal powers. 
These facts, which make it clear that soap 
solutions exhibit both colloidal and crys- 
ialloid properties, have led McBain and 
other workers in this field to the conclu- 
sion that soaps should be classed as elec- 
trolytic colloids. It is certain that without 
colloidal properties soap solutions would 
not have the dirt and “soil” attracting and 
dispersing properties that make it so valu- 
able as a washing and cleansing agent for 
all sorts of textiles and other materials. 
Naphthenic acid soaps are produced by 
the sulfonation of selected and refined 
fractions of crude petroleum sludge such 
as the cycloparaffins and high molecular 
weight paraffins. Claims are made that 
such soaps are less alkaline than ordinary 
soaps and have excellent emulsifying prop- 
erties. They are also good penetrants and 
detergents, are germicidal, antioxidant, 
and have good resistance to electrolytes. 
The valuable properties of triethanol- 
amine as solvent and emulsifier are well- 
known, and it should be noted that this 
substance used in molecular proportions 
along with a fatty acid (stearic, palmitic, 
oleic, etc) will give useful soaps. These 
soaps with their low alkalinity and solvent 
properties may either be used alone for 
cleansing delicate fabrics or, if required, 
for oil-stained goods; they may also be 
mixed with petroleum and organic sol- 
vents. The most useful of such soaps is 
that produced by the action of triethanol- 
amine on oleic acid. Mineral oils and all 
types of fats, waxes, etc, are said to be 
easily emulsified with soaps of this type. 
The wetting, emulsifying and dispersing 
powers of soap solutions have been un- 
rivalled until the past two decades. For 
many purposes, however, soap has almost 
teen displaced by the newer synthetic 
detergents. Today it is possible to pro- 
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duce detergents which retain scouring and 
detergent powers in alkaline, acid, or 
neutral solutions. Such materials can, so 
to speak, be “made to order” so that the 
best possible types of detergents for any 
specific job can ke manufactured if neces- 
sary —WHC 


A “Problem” Navy Blue 


Textile Recorder 68, 109-11, 


A Carpenter, 
March, 1951. 


In this article a practical dyer dis- 
cusses the many difficulties which have 
arisen in the application of the Sulphon 
Cyanines in wool dyeing. These dyes, 
which are sold under various trade names, 
have been in use for over 50 years be- 
cause of their good fastness to light, wash- 
ing, perspiration, and salt water. They are, 
however, subject to difficulties not found 
with other dyes. 

The three main difficulties encountered 
appear to be (a) general unevenness; (b) 
inconsistency of shade, manifested by a 
progressive dulling during dyeing; and 
(c) on knitted goods, light or even com- 
pletely undyed patches. The last-named 
trouble is the most simple of solution, 
examination under the ultraviolet lamp 
showing aggregations of mineral oil due 
to careless lubrication during knitting. 
Mineral oil usually acts as a dyeing re- 
sist with wool colors, but Sulphon Cya- 
nine is peculiarly sensitive. It is obvious, 
therefore, that all goods to be dyed with 
this color must be thoroughly scoured. 

Uneven dyeing is often the result of 
uneven retention of alkali from scouring 
or of the use of acids or acid-forming 
salts in the dyebath. Sulphon Cyanine is 
extremely sensitive to changes in pH 
value. In spite of the ammonium acetate 
technique advised in so many of the 
manuals, it should always be dyed 
throughout at the neutral point, at which 
it actually shows a far more level “initial 
strike” than many milling dyes. Ex- 
haustion of the bath proceeds at a steady 
rate and acid additions are completely 
unnecessary. 

The most general and longstanding 
fault encountered with Sulphon Cyanine 
on wool, however, is a deterioration of 
the shade as dyeing proceeds, the end- 
product being an olive-brown. The usual 
observation is that the goods, after being 
normal for the earlier part of the dye- 
ing, suddenly commence to turn a greener 
and duller shade of blue. Prolonged dye- 
ing may cause a change to black or even 
dark brown, sometimes in patches. The 
original shade cannot be restored and 
research has shown that this is due to de- 
composition, not uncommon in azo dyes 
on long boiling, catalyzed by any slight 
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bisulfite attack on the dyestuff, the source 
being the slight breakdown of the sulfur 
linkages of the wool molecule which al- 
ways occurs when that fiber is boiled for 
any length of time, particularly in neutral 
baths. It has, therefore, long been an ac- 
cepted practice to dye this color a little 
below the boil, usually at 180°F, when 
the effect is minimized. Even so, this 
trouble can still be experienced. 

Some dyers seek to inhibit the reduc- 
tion by the addition of an oxidant, such 
as bichromate, to the bath. This is stated 
to give protection. The writer wishes to 
remain neutral on this point. 

Some years ago the author observed that 
1 per cent Peregal 0 appeared to stabilize 
this dye and prevent decomposition. A 
similar product now available is Dispersol 
VL. 

To sum up, Sulphon Cyanine is capable 
of giving consistently good results if ap- 
plied with the confidence born of an in- 
telligent appreciation of the basic cause 
of difficulties —W HC 


The Finisher and Textile Quality 


J] G Evans, Textile Mercury ¢ Argus 124, 
408, 411, 455, 457, March 9 and 16, 1951. 


(From Textile Institute Symposium) 


Quality in textiles is not the responsi- 
bility of any one section of the textile in- 
dustry. It is an attribute which should be 
the joint 
weaver, finisher and, indeed, merchant or 
manufacturer. All who process the textile 


concern of designer, spinner, 


raw material, yarn or fabric contribute 
to the overall quality factors, and bad 
workmanship by either 
nullify the efforts of the others, or at 
best, greatly increase their difficulties and 
reduce output. 

Coming as he does at the end of the 
processing chain, the finisher has a spe- 
cial responsibility. He 
make or mar the work put into the tex- 
tile by those before him. All in all his 
task is to enhance the appearance by 
skilful coloring or to enrich the textile 
merits by subtle finish. 

There are three main categories of the 


any one may 


can, of coursc, 


finisher’s work to consider, viz, (a) pre- 
paring, (b) dyeing or printing, and (c) 
finishing proper. In the prepare the fin- 
isher aims at making the yarn or fabric 
most receptive to the even and level ap- 
plication of the dye and has regard to 
the appearance and handle of the cloth. 
In this process he may have to remove 
natural or added impurities. All too often, 
nowadays, some of the added impurities 
are unnecessary or present by accident, as, 
for example, oil-stains and solid dirt in 
divided 


metal from moving parts, such as spindle 


loom-state goods. Finely solid 


flanges, entrapped in the yarn may result 
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in an area of overbleaching with the for- 
mation of tender regions or even holes 
in the ultimate bleached fabric. 

The advent of the synthetic fibers, as 
for example nylon, calls for added watch- 
fulness if only because they are new and 
do not necessarily respond to or demand 
the same treatment as existing fibers. Thus, 
before dyeing, nylon fabrics need both 
scouring and setting. 

It is the dyer’s and finisher’s job “to 
convert the proverbial sow’s ear into a 
silk purse.” It is in the art and science 
of finishing proper that the finisher ex- 
erts maximum control over quality, for 
it is in this sphere of his activity that he 
can exercise the most profound influence 
over the merits of a textile. 

The second instalment discussed some 
of the important finishes in use today, 
starting with mercerization, “a finish with- 
out a peer both for its beauty and its 
permanency,” and following with the ap- 
resins for anti- 
and embossed 


plication of synthetic 
crease, permanent glaze, 
effects; water-, flame-, and mildew-proof- 
ing; Sanforizing and nonshrink treat- 
ments.—W HC 


Use of Ultrasonic Vibrations in 
Textile Treatment 


A J Hall, Textile Mercury Argus 124, 
493-4, 499, March 23, 1951. 


The author describes two recent textile 
processes in which ultrasonic vibrations 
have been found to produce useful re- 
sults. 

The first process (B P 618,794) is con- 
cerned with modifying wool so that it 
has a reduced tendency to felt and thus 
to shrink when washed. The process con- 
sists of generating ultrasonic vibrations 
within a liquid such as water in which 
the wool material is immersed. Thus, in 
one example, all-wool knitted fabric im- 
mersed in water is there exposed for one- 
half hour to (250 
kilocycles per second) produced by a piezo- 
electric oscillator having an input of 600 
Under these 


ultrasonic vibrations 


watts of electrical energy. 
is so changed that 
withdrawn milled together 


similar fabric, it shrinks 


conditions the wool 


when and 
with untreated 
only 5 per cent in area as compared with 
28 per cent for the untreated fabric. 

It is possible that the vibrations soften 
the wool scales so that their overlapping 
edges are less able to cause felting, but 
this is a subject which requires further 
investigation. 

The 


sonic vibrations 


interesting use of ultra- 
(B P 648,830) is in the 
field, particularly in the produc- 


second 


rayon 
tion of viscose rayon. If the viscose solu- 
through the spin- 


tion, after extrusion 


nerets, is exposed to these vibrations while 
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it is passing through the coagulating bath 
and over the Godet wheels, the penetra- 
tion of the coagulating liquor into the 
interior of the filaments is said to be ac- 
celerated, and the long-chain molecules 
of regenerated cellulose are aligned more 
nearly parallel to the length axis of the 
filaments, thus leading to the production 
of stronger yarn —WHC 


Physical Textile Testing: a 
Training and Reference Manual 


M J Wesson, Textile Inds 115. 108-67, March, 
1951. 


Textile testing, as a whole, has only in 
recent years begun to come into its own. 
The development of adequate testing 
equipment, the competition offered by the 
synthetic fibers, the increased demands of 
quality as well as quantity, along with the 
insistence by the customer that fabrics be 
made to rigid specifications have all con- 
tributed to the increased interest in 
chines and methods of testing. 

The author states that this 
intended primarily as a training device for 


ma- 
manual is 
new personnel of the Testing Department 


of the of, the West 
Point Manufacturing Co. However, it is 


Research Division 
expected that the manual will be used as 
a reference by all individuals in the Re- 
search Division engaged in physical test- 
ing. Thus, the techniques and procedures 
will become even more standardized and 
the personal equation reduced to a mini- 
mum. Also, the 
a reference for production and sales ex- 


manual should serve as 


ecutives who request the testing services 
and utilize the results sent to them. 

A further purpose of this manual is to 
present the various physical tests made on 
fibers, yarns and fabrics in as simple a 
manner as possible, in order that an indi- 
vidual unfamiliar with iextile testing may 
understand something of the nature of 
these tests. Though many books and ar- 
ticles have been written on textile testing, 
there are very few that explain the “step 
by step” 
tests. It is hoped that this purpose has 


techniques of performing the 
been accomplished. 

The manual is not intended to replace 
publications of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, but to supplement these 
publications for ease of training and for 
quick reference; it is hoped that the man- 
ual also will be used in clarifying certain 
testing procedures and aid in their prac- 
tical application. 

The 
General Laboratory Practice; Fabric Anal- 


following subjects are covered: 
ysis; Yarn Analysis; Fiber Analysis; Proc- 
essing Tests; Elementary Statistical Calcu- 
and Machine Calibration. It is 
illustrated —WHC 


lations; 


highly 
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@ Blackman-Uhler Opens 
New Southern Dye Lab 


More than 100 Southern textile execu- 
tives and scientists were on hand May 5 
for the official opening ceremonies for the 
new, advanced Blackman-Uhler dye labo- 
ratory in Spartanburg, S C. The affair was 
conducted by the Blackman-Uhler Com- 
pany, Southern representatives for the 
Hilton-Davis Chemical Company Division 
of Sterling Drug Inc, Cincinnati. 

Attending the ceremonies were James F 
Thompson, Sterling vice-president in 
charge of Hilton-Davis; Nelson S Knaggs, 
H-D vice-president in charge of 
George Nickles and Arthur Davis, textile 
technical division. 


sales; 


The feature of the day’s program, after 
a dinner given at the Spartanburg Coun- 
try Club, was the showing by Mr Knaggs 
of his new all color motion picture, “On 
the Trail of the Ancient Maya,” a docu- 
mentary film record of his recent expedi- 
into Yucatan and Central America. 
An explorer, Mr Knaggs carried the flags 
of the Explorer’s Club, New York, and 
the Cincinnati Museum of Natural History, 
of which he is a director. 

The laboratories are situated at 182 
Ezell Street in Spartanburg. Blackman- 
Uhler have been associated with Hilton- 
Davis, producers of dyestuffs, intermedi- 
ates and pigments, for two and a half 


tion 


COMING EVENTS 


FIBER SOCIETY 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
TECHNOLOGISTS 


Meetings: June 6, September 12, October 3, 
November 7, December 5 (Builders Club, New 
York). 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Meetings: September 3-7 (New York, N Y). 


AMERICAN LEATHER CHEMISTS ASSO- 
CIATION 


Convention: June 11-13 (The Griswold, Groton, 
Connecticut). 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR’ TESTING 
MATERIALS 

Annual Meeting, June 18-22. Atlantic City 

N. J. 


Spring Meeting and Committee Week, March 
3-7, 1952, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Annual Meeting, June 23-27, 1952, New York. 
N. Y. (The biennial Apparatus and Photographic 
Exhibits will be held in conjunction with this 
meeting). 


Meetings: September 13-14 (Swampscott, 
Mass.); April 16-17, 1952 (Clemson House, 
Clemson, S. C.) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


Exhibit of American Textile Machinery, April 
26-May 1, 1954, Atlantic City Exhibition Hall. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Luncheon Meetings—Hotel Commodore (Sep- 
tember 12, October 10, November 14). 


Spring Outing—The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W Va (June 14-16). 


Annual Meeting and Dinner—Hotel Commodore 
(December 11). 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Annual Meeting, Nov. 8-9. 





years, during which they have expanded 
considerably in serving seven states, ac- 
cording to Mr Thompson. 

P C Blackman and William H Uhler, he 
explained, have both had long experience 
in the technical and practical side of the 
textile field. 

The laboratory itself, described as ex- 
tremely large for a service laboratory of 
its type, is said to have been supplied with 
the latest, complete, scientific equipment 
for the testing of dyes and for experi- 


mental work. It is staffed with graduate 
research and development chemists. 

Installations at Blackman-Uhler include 
a Fade-Ometer for checking the light- 
fastness of colors, an acid-ager, a print 
machine, padder, and a package dyeing 
machine. 

Blackman-Uhler receives from Hilton- 
Davis finished dyestuffs, after which it 
matches colors and shades for various 
textile mills in the South, in addition to 
rendering technical service. 





Two Interior Views of the New Blackman-Uhler Dye Laboratory 
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e More Than 10,000 View KAE 


The 40th Knitting Arts Exhibition, held 
last month at the Atlantic City Auditor- 
jum, is reported to have attracted over 
10,000 visitors. Over 210 exhibitors, occu- 
pying 538 booths, presented a vast pan- 
orama of new machines, equipment, auxil- 
and publications relative to the 
knitting trades. 


iaries 


Emphasis on old and new finishing 
processes in the field appeared to be aimed 
to a greater degree than ever toward 
synthetic yarns and their end products, 
as exemplified by new shrinkage control 
methods, package and skein dyeing pro- 
cesses, new dyestuff application methods 
and resin finishes. Concurrently with this 
new emphasis, a greater problem of static 
control has unfolded, it is pointed out. 
The five-day exhibition, which is spon- 
sored semi-annually by the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers, ran in 
conjunction with the 14th Hosiery Con- 
ference. The latter affair attracted approx- 
imately two-day 
which several prominent hosiery trade and 


750 to its session, at 
government officials spoke. Featured speak- 
ers included Earl Constantine, NAHM 
president, Robert M Hanes, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co; Brig Gen H L Peckham, 
Commander of the New York Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency; and Lowell 
B Mason, Commissioner, Federal Trade 
Commission. A_ discussion forum on 
“Emergency Controls” followed. 


@ Morningstar, Nicol Opens 
100th Anniversary 
Celebration 

May 1 was recently designated by presi- 
dent Joseph Morningstar as the opening 
date of the 100th Anniversary of the 
founding of Morningstar, Nicol, Inc, New 

York manufacturers of starches, dextrines 

and During the next eight 

months there will be a series of events to 


adhesives. 


mark the centennial. 

Mr Morningstar, grandson of Charles 
Morningstar, who in 1851 founded Charles 
Morningstar and Company in New York, 
also announced that to mark the Hun- 
dredth Anniversary the Company has put 
into effect a profit-sharing plan to benefit 
all employees with two or more years of 
continuous service. The profit-sharing plan 
includes the employees of all the sub- 
sidiary companies: Paisley Products, Inc, 
Chicago, Ill; Aroostock Potato Products, 
Inc, Houlton, Maine; and Park-Leggett- 
Altman Company, Minneapolis, Minn. The 
company owns manufacturing plants in 
New York, Hawthorne, N J, and Houlton, 
Me. They are also importers of tapioca 
arrowroot from the 
West Indies, starches and tropical gums. 


flour from Brazil, 
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Joseph Morningstar 


The Company acts as sole selling agents 
for Magic Valley Processing Company, 
Twin Falls, Idaho, and the New England 
Starch Company, Houlton and Mars Hill, 
Maine. 

Associated with Mr Morningstar are 
his two brothers, Robert P Morningstar, 
of New York and Percy P Morningstar, of 
Boston; his son, Thomas Morningstar of 
New York; and one nephew, Joe Barry 
Morningstar, of New York. George J 
Muller, of New York, first vice-president 
of Morningstar, Nicol and Murray Stem- 
pel of Chicago, second vice-president, are 
associated both with Morningstar, Nicol 
and with Paisley Products. 


e “Dyestuffs” Carries Article 
on Nacconol NR Applications 


A timely article, which describes the 
many textile applications that have been 
developed for the synthetic detergent, 
Nacconol NR, is presented in the current 
issue of “Dyestuffs”, a publication of the 
National Aniline Division of Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation. The article was 
written especially for “Dyestuffs” by Dr 
O M Morgan of the 
Division. Dr Morgan has been in charge 
of detergent application research for sev- 


National Aniline 


enteen years and is a qualified authority 
on synthetic detergents and their applica- 
tions. 

In view of the many demands already 
being placed upon the industry as a result 
of a tremendously stepped-up production, 
and the shortages in basic materials that 
naturally follow, the article most timely. 

New methods are described which re- 
portedly can lead to marked increased 
production with savings in processing 
chemicals, fuel and water, the three im- 
portant items in wet processing of tex- 
tiles. These economies can be had, it is 
stated, without any new equipment or 
basic changes in present processing meth- 
ods. Novel short-cuts are also described 
where suitable equipment is available or 
can be purchased, such as an all-acid pro- 
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cess for fulling, sccuring, and dyeing of 
wool. All types of goods are covered in- 
cluding wool, other animal fibers, cotton, 
synthetic fabrics, silk and mixed goods. 

Copies of “Dyestuffs” may be obtained 
by writing to National Aniline Division 
at 40 Rector Street, New York 6, New 
York, or any of its branch offices. 


@ Klipstein Succeeds Bates as 
NPA Chemical Division Head 
The National Authority, 
U S Department of Commerce, announced 


Production 


on May 2nd resignation of Joseph S Bates 
as director of the Chemical Division and 
the appointment of Kenneth H Klipstein 
to succeed him. 

Mr Bates took a 
absence in October, 1950, as president of 
the Bates Chemical Company to go to 
Washington to head the Chemical Divi- 
sion. He said the 
affairs prompted his resignation. 

Mr Klipstein has been deputy director 


temporary leave of 


pressure of personal 


of the Chemical Division. He is on leave 


from his position as assistant general 
manager and head of the Technical De- 
partment of the Calco Chemical Division 
of the American 


Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


Cyanamid Company, 
His duty as director of the Chemical 
will be to further the 
NPA policy which seeks to insure supplies 


Division overall 


of critical materials for defense and de- 
fense-supporting needs with as little dis- 
placement to civilian industry as possible. 


@ Belle Transfers Boston Office 


George O Linberg, vice-president of 
Belle Chemical Company, Reading, Pa, 
has announced the moving of the Boston 
office from 19 High Street to 581 Boylston 
Street. 

Mr Linberg, an AATCC vice-president, 
was reelected on April 26 to the vice- 
Club of 


Drysalters 


presidency of the 
New England. 














E R Schwarz 


@ ER Schwarz to Receive 
Smith Memorial Medal 


It is learned that Professor Edward R. 
Schwarz, head of the Textile Division, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
to be the recipient of the Harold DeWitt 
Smith Memorial Medal at the October 
meeting of ASTM Committee D-13 on 
Textile Materials. 

The medal, which is a testimonial to 
the memory of the late Harold DeWitt 
Smith, an outstanding textile scientist, has 
been made possible through the generosity 
of the Fabric Research Laboratories, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. It is awarded at inter- 
vals of not less than one year by Commit- 
tee D-13 for cutstanding achievement in 
the field of textile fiber science and utili- 
zation, which includes the development 
and promotion of knowledge of textile 
fibers and structures and/or methods for 
the evaluation of their properties. The 
of a candidate to receive the 
award is effected by a committee of five 


selection 


consisting of the Chairman of Committee 
D-13; a member of the faculty of an edu- 
cational institution awarding degrees in 
science or engineering; an employee of a 
concern manufacturing textile fiters or 
textile structures; a textile scientist with 
an established reputation; and a member 
at large. The first award was made in 
1950 to Dr Herbert F Schiefer, Chief 
Physicist in the Textile Section of the 
National Bureau of Standards. The presen- 
tation to Professor Schwarz will be the 
second Medal to be awarded. 

Professor Schwarz is prominent in 
many scientific societies both in the United 
States and abroad. 


He was awarded the highest honor of 
the AATCC, the Olney Medal, in 1947. 


@ 160 Attend 7th GAF Research 
and Development Conference 


160 men and women of General Aniline 
& Film Corpnoration’s technical and scien- 
tific staff were on hand for the Seventh 
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Annual Research and Development Con- 
ference, which was held April 29-May | at 
Pennsylvania’s Skytop Lodge, in the 
Poconos. 

At the technical sessions on Monday 
and Tuesday, sixteen papers were given 
by General Aniline staff members on sub- 
jects relating to dyestuffs, acetylene chem- 
istry and photography. 

Principal speaker at the traditional Sun- 
day night banquet preceding the two day 
technical meeting was Charles E O’Hara 
of the New York City Police Department. 
Mr O’Hara, a college professor of physics 
and mathematics before joining the N Y 
Police Department, and the co-author of 
“An Introduction to Criminalistics”, a 
leading work on scientific crime detection, 
told the group about many of the prob- 
lems that beset the police and how the 
application of modern laboratory tech- 
niques help to solve them. 

Mr O’Hara said that the New York 
Police Laboratory is kezping pace with 
the ravid advance of science and that 
recently in connection with a move to 
larger quarters, the Department had added 
an electronmicroscope, an infra-red spec- 
trometer, an X-Ray diffraction camera and 
a spectrophotometer to its other equip- 
ment. 

Invitations to the annual conference are 
arranged so that each member of the Re- 
search and Development Department is 
enabled to attend at least once every three 
or four years. 


e Dunham Honored 
by Hercules 


Russell H Dunham, first president and 
first chairman of the board of Hercules 
Powder Company, honored last 
month for his leadership in the creation 
of the company’s research laboratories in 
Wilmington in 1930. The ceremonies took 
place at a luncheon at the Hercules Coun- 
try Club and marked the twentieth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Hercules 
Experiment Station. 


was 


Attending the luncheon were Charles A 
Higgins, president, members of the board 
of directors, departmental executives, and 
representatives from the Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Dr Emil Ott, director of research, pre- 
sided over the ceremonies and praised Mr 
Dunham for having the vision and courage 
to establish the Experiment Station at a 
time when most research was being cut 
back. 

Dr Robert Cairns, assistant director of 
research, presented Mr Dunham with a 
group of three photographs as a memen- 
to of the opening of the Station. The pho- 
tographs, in a include a 
picture of Mr Dunham laying the corner- 


silver frame, 
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stone of the first building, an aerial view 
of the Station twenty years ago, and a 
recent aerial view showing the expansion 
during the last two decades. The photo- 
graphs were a gift from the supervisory 
staff of the Research Department. 

Testimonials signed by all 700 mem- 
bers of the Research Department and 
also the Country Club staff were pre- 
sented to both Mr Dunham and Mr Hig- 
gins. 

The first Hercules research laboratory 
was opened at the Kenvil (New Jersey) 
Plant in 1916. The growth of the com- 
pany’s research in the decade following 
World War I led to the decision to build 
a large central research laboratory near 
the company’s headquarters in Wilming- 
ton. Construction started in 1929, and 
the cornerstone of the main building at 
the Hercules Experiment Station was laid 
in July, 1930. Since then the research 
laboratory has undergone many expan- 
sions, the most recent one being a three- 
story addition to the main building. 

Mr. Dunham the first 
president of Hercules late in 1912 when 
the newly-organized company began func- 


took office as 


tioning. Although he resigned as com- 
pany president in 1939, he remained 
chairman of the board of directors until 
June, 1944. He continues to serve as a 
director of the company, and as chairman 
of the finance committee. 


@ Hooker Opens New 
Purchasing Office 

The opening of a new Hooker Electro- 
chemical Company purchasing o‘fice at 
the corner of Buffalo Avenue and Iroquois 
Street, Niagara Falls, N Y, has been an- 
nounced by H W Hooker, Jr, purchasing 
agent. There is no change in the mail 
address. 

The new offices are directly across Buf- 
the of the 


main plant. The company points out that 


falo Avenue from west end 


the new, larger facilities will be a con- 
venience to visitors at the purchasing de- 
need to first 


partment as they will 


enter at the main plant guard house. 


not 


e L&N Moves Boston 
Office to New Location 


The Boston office of Leeds & Northrup 
Ccmpany, Philadelphia manufacturers of 
measuring instruments, 
matic controls, and heat-treating furnaces, 
has been moved to new, larger quarters at 
#30 Lexingtoa Avenue, Auburndale (Bos- 
ton 66). The comnany states that the new 
afford better 


electrical auto- 


facilities will service in 


the Boston area. 
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e “Dacron” Suits 
Reported Wrinkle-Resistant 
in Humidity, Rain 


In a talk by Dr L L Larson, manager 
of the Sales Development Section, Nylon 
Division, du Pont Company, before the 
AATT on May 2 (and also before the 
Fashion Writers on May 3), the wrinkle- 
resistant properties of “Dacron” polyester 
fibers were dramatically pointed out. 

Dr Larson displayed a 
business suit that had been subjected to 
two wearings in a swimming pool, used 
67 days, and washed once in a washing 
machine. Other displays included a top- 
coat that had been worn 100 days without 
pressing, including several times in the 
rain, and a suit that showed practically 
no signs of wear after 250 days of hard 
usage. 


trim-looking 


Several outstanding properties of the 
fiber were pointed out 
Larson’s talk including 

dimensional _ stability, 
laundering 


new polyester 
throughout Dr 
crease - resistance, 
outstanding performance in 
and resilience. 

Possibilities of “Dacron’s” use in blends 
were outlined along with a discussion of 
the numerous end uses of the new fiber, 
in addition to suitings. These included, 
dresses, blouses, shirts. 
sweaters, knitting yarns, outerwear, socks, 
curtains and lingerie. 


among others, 


The mens’ suitings displayed at the 
AATT meeting were a variety of colors. 
Dr Paul Meunier revealed that the dye- 
ings were accomplished in a closed kettle 
with benzoic acid and the acetate colors. 


In reply to a question as to whether 
it was possible to get an effect through 
finishing of fabrics that would be equiva- 
lent to the fulling of wool, Dr Larson 
said “Dacron” did not full. He said it was 
a problem to get reproducible sizes in 
sweaters, for example. He pointed out that 
the fiber will shrink, but there is at pres- 
ent some trouble in getting controlled 
shrinkage. 


@ New United Officers Slate 


At a special meeting of the newly-elect- 
ed Board of Directors of the United Dye 
& Chemical Corporation, the following 
officers were installed: Chairman of the 
Board, Robert H Bailey; President, David 
S Fischman; Executive Vice-president, Mal- 
W Armstrong; Vice-president & 
Treasurer, Harold E Mitchell; Secretary, 
Frederick C Fuller. 


colm 


The Corporation’s new Executive Board 
comprises: Malcolm W Armstrong, Rob- 
ert H Bailey, Joseph C Baldwin, III, Roy 
C Chapin, David S Fischman, Frederick 
C Fuller, Alexander E Joffe, Harold E 
Mitchell. 
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@ Loebl to Head 
Garment Dyers Guild 


Walter Loebl, head of the Loebl Dye 
Works, Roanoke, Va, was advanced at a 
recent meeting in Atlantic City to the 
presidency of the Garment Dyers Guild 
of America. The slate of officers, named 
at the three-day parley of the Guild in 
with the NICD Convention, 
addition to Mr Loebl, the 


connection 
includes, in 
following: 

Vice-president—Fred Nuttall, 
City Dyers, Scranton, Pa 


Electric 


Secretary-treasurer—John Egli, General 
Dyeing Co, Indianapolis, Ind 

Executive secretary—Allan J Copeland, 
Allan J Copeland Advertising, Chicago, Ill 

Past Presidents—Stanley Simon, Tru- 
Color Works, Brooklyn, N Y; Leon Teich- 
ner, Almcre Dye House, Chicago, III. 

In other business, the membership en- 
thusiastically backed the program of pro- 
motion and education as developed by the 
Plans Board and all present pledged 100% 
financial support for anticivated expendi- 
tures. Inasmuch as most absent members 
proxies, the entire 
Guild is that 
will embody intensive advertising, sales 
promotion and publicity both to the trade 


were represenied by 


commi.ted to a program 


and to the consumer, it is reported. 
The Guild has also agreed to maintain 
standards of quality among its mem‘cer- 
ship in order to build up reputation and 
confidence with its customers, the dry- 
cleaners. They state that quality of prod- 
uct will be the only criterion governing 
the acceptance of members, and 
dyers of any size will be welcome as new 


new 


members as long as they deliver dyeing 
that will reflect credit to the other mem- 
bers. 

In a two-point campaign, the Guild has 
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of the GDGA 
Walter Loet 


announced its intention to 

(1) “help drycleaners get more out of 
the dyeing than they have in the 
past—to them better and 
more dependable service and ease 
of finishing”, and 

(2) direct 
towards the customer of the dry- 


assure 


“information and education 
cleaner—the American housewife— 
to encourage her to employ dyeing 
as a means of enjoying longer- 
lasting, better looking and more 
colorful garments”. 

The Guild suggests that, particularly in 
periods of material and money shortages, 
the dyer can concentrate vastly to con- 
the that 


otherwise be needed to fabricate new ma- 


servation of manpower would 
terials and new garments. They point out 
that by salvaging and making again wear- 
able an otherwise discardable garment 
or houszhold article, the dyer performs a 
real service to the national economy. In 
with National 


of Cleaning and Dyeing, this story 


co-operation the Institute 
will 
te told nation-wide. 


To helv the 


dyeing profitably to his customer, a wide- 


drycleaner merchandise 


range program of promotional material 


will be made available “as rapidly as 
possible”. Sales aids such as hanger cards, 
counter and window displays, truck and 
window decals and other material are 
being prepared. Advertising mats, radio 
copy and other such things are under way. 

An expanded membership is another 
goal of the Guild to make it nation-wide 
and completely representative of the in- 
dustry. They invite qualified dye houses 
to contact the office of the Executive 
Secretary, Allan J Copeland, 179 W Wash- 
Ill. Drycleaners in- 
information of any 


ington St, Chicago 2, 
terested in further 


nature are also invited to write. 
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New Geigy Office on M Street, Philadelphia 


© New Office Opened by 
Geigy in Philadelphia 

After 50 year’s occupation of the prem- 
ises at 46 North Front Street, the Geigy 
Company, Inc, Dyestuffs Division has an- 
nounced the opening of new, improved 
facilities at 3901 M Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, where a new, modern laboratory and 
greatly increased warehousing and ship- 
ping facilities are designed to better serve 
the area covered by the office. 

R L Quinn, who has been in the em- 
ploy of Geigy for over 50 years and for 
many years has been manager of the 
Philadelphia office, will retire from the 
Company on June 30, 1951. He will be 
succeeded by Herman L Steen. Mr Steen 
joined the Company more than 15 years 
ago, and has been intimately connected 
with the technical and sales ends of the 
business during that time. 


e ACC in New Plant 
Site Agreement 


American Cyanamid Company and 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation announced 
on May | the execution of agreements 
providing for the purchase by Cyanamid 
of a plant site with a long-term lease of 
coal reserves on the property of Clinch- 
field in Southwest Virginia. The future 
development of these properties for the 
manufacture of chemicals, utilizing coal 
to be furnished by Clinchfield, is under 
consideration by Cyanamid. 


@ New Para-chloro-benzalde- 
hyde Plant in Construction 


As part of a general expansion program 
for this year, Heyden Chemical Corpora- 
tion is constructing a new plant at its 
Fords, New Jersey Division for the pro- 
duction of  para-chloro-benzaldehyde, 
which is used primarily for dye intermedi- 
ates and insecticides. The new plant will 
be used to bring the production of para- 
chloro-berzaldehyde from pilot plant to 
commercial scale. 
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@ Nonmelting Lubricating 
Grease 


“Kantmelt,” a new lubricating grease 
manufactured by Specialty Products Com- 
pany, 190 Warren St, Jersey City 2, N J, is 
designed for use on plain or antifriction 
bearings in industrial locations where 
both “cling” and lubricity of the lubricant 
are to be maintained despite high operat- 
ing temperatures. 

The product, a synthetic grease (said to 
be devoid of metallic soaps, fatty acids, 
filler, water and alkali), is reported to be 
completely stable under all conditions of 
service and storage. SPC states that “Kant- 
melt” holds its lubricity and maintains per- 
fect adhesion at the most elevated tem- 
peratures. 

Specialty Products Company will send 
a liberal sample for test purposes to any 
organization requesting it on their letter- 
head. 


@ Fall and Spring Meeting 
Dates for Fiber Society Set 


The Fall Meeting of the Fiber Society 
will be held September 13-14 in Swamp- 
scott, Mass. The dates for the Spring Meet- 
1952 are April 16-17; it will be 

the Clemson House, Clemson, 


ing in 
held at 
5 « 


e AHCO Improves 
Laboratory Service 


Arnold, Hoffman and Company, Inc, 
Providence, R I, has revised its entire 
sample packaging and laboratory report 
methods in an effort to improve service. 

The new laboratory report forms are 
entirely self-contained and provide a 
sturdy customer record for ready refer- 
ence. The new sample packages are de- 
signed to insure safe arrival of liquid 
and powdered samples and give immediate 
shelf identification if used in storage space. 
The company has also adopted a new 
sample bottle label, which reportedly will 
give spot shelf identification. 
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e Alexander Smith Acts to 
Consolidate Management 


A broad realignment of the organiza- 
tion and executive personnel of Alexander 
Smith, Inc, has been announced by Wil- 
liam F C Ewing, president and chairman 
of the Loard. Announcement of the move, 
which is designed to bring the diversified 
operations the Alexander Smith and its 
subsidiaries under a “consolidated 
agement”, follows authorizing action taken 
by the newly-elected board of directors at 
monthly meeting on 


man- 


its first regular 
April 26th. 
Under the new organizational setup, a 
carpet division, a linoleum division and a 
new products division will operate im- 
mediately under the president and the 
president of Alexander 


executive vice 


Smith, Inc. 

Mr Ewing, formerly president of Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Company, be- 
comes president and chairman of the 
board of Alexander Smith, Inc. 


HOULDER HUDGINS, president of 
the company’s subsidiary, Sloane-Blabon 
Corporation, since 1939, becomes execu- 
tive vice president. 


JAMES M ELLIOTT, formerly president 
and general manager of General Bottlers, 
Inc, of Chicago, joins Alexander Smith as 
administrative vice president and treasurer, 
with responsibility for all financial and 
corporate phases of the company’s opera- 
tions. 


WILBERT C HAMMEL, who has been 
vice president in charge of sales of Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Company, 
becomes a vice president of Alexander 
Smith, Inc, and general manager of its 
carpet division. 


LEE WATERMAN, formerly executive 
vice president of Sloane-Blabon Corpora- 
tion, also becomes a vice president of 
Alexander Smith, Inc, and general man- 
ager of its linoleum division. 


FRANK H HIGGINS is elected a vice 
president of the company and continues 
as general manager of its new products 
division, Alexander Smith Products Com- 
pany. 

Also elected vice presidents of Alex- 
ander Smith, Inc, were: HAROLD C ZU- 
LAUF, industrial relations; MAITLAND 


L GRIGGS, special services; JOHN 
GOODWILLIE, advertising and _ public 
relations. 


In addition, ROBERT P RIDGES, for- 
merly vice president and secretary, be- 
comes vice president and comptroller of 
the company. WILLIAM J KENNEDY, 
formerly assistant secretary of the carpet 
company, was elected secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 





e H K Moeller, E A McAbee 


HERMAN K MOELLER has been ap- 
pointed manager of the fabric develop- 
ment section, rayon division, of the Du 
Pont Company’s Rayon Department. His 
headquarters are in New York, N Y. 

Mr Moeller joined Du Pont in 1940 as 
a technician in fabric sales development 
New York 1943, he 
has been a technical specialist there. 

Mr A MCcABEE, 
who had been manager of fabric develop- 
1945. Mr McAbee 
from the company to engage in an enter- 


in the office. Since 


Moeller succeeded E 


ment since resigned 
prise of his own. He had been with Du 
Pont since 1939 when he joined the nylon 
division as a technical assistant in the sales 
development section. 


e Willard de Camp Crater 
WILLARD 


sales 


deCAMP 
manager of 
resins Naugatuck 
United States Rubber 
Company, was announced on May 9 by 
Harold M Parsekian, 
his new capacity, Mr Crater will develop 
new markets for vinyl resins and direct 
He will make his head- 
quarters in the division’s Naugatuck, Conn, 


Appointment of 
CRATER as 
Marvinol 


assistant 
vinyl for 
chemical division, 


sales manager. In 


sales activities. 


plant. 


Mr Crater joined Naugatuck in De- 


1949. 


cember, 


@ Donald E Springer 


E K Newton, chief engineer of Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, has announced 
the appointment of DONALD E SPRING- 
ER to assistant chief engineer. Mr Spring- 
er has been with the company since 1936. 
Prior to this promotion, he was assigned 
to special projects, among which was the 
the Hooker-Detrex plant at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, that was placed in opera- 
tion in June 1950. 


design of 





Donald E Springer 
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Frank B Wolcott 


e Frank B Wolcott 


Appointment of FRANK B WOLCOTT 
as General Manufacturing Manager of 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation has 
been announced by Stephen T Orr, vice- 
president of manufacturing. Mr Wolcott 
was formerly in charge of manufacturing 
operations for the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany. 

As general manufacturing manager for 
Wyandotte, Mr Wolcott will have super- 
vision over the company’s chemical, com- 
pounding, quarrying, mining and trans- 
portation activities, most of which are in 


the process of expansion. 


e Hodgen, Zayotti, Carroll 


Since the Spring Semester at the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, three members 
of the faculty and staff have been recalled 
to active duty in the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

ALDEN R HODGEN, who was recalled 
to active service with the United States 
Army as a Captain was a former instruc- 
tor of mathematics. HAROLD ZAYOTTI, 
who was recalled to active service with 
the United States Navy as a Lt j g, wasa 
former of Weave Formation 
and Fabric Development. Mr Zayotti is 
now stationed at the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington. STUART H CARROLL, who was 
recalled to active duty in the United 
States Marine Corps as a First Lieutenant 
reported to the Marine Base in Parris 
Island, South Carolina, on May 7th. Mr 
Carroll was Treasurer and Executive Sec- 
of The Philadelphia Textile 
stitute Foundation. 


instructor 


retary In- 


e W D Thomas, Jr, 
J B Peeso, Jr 


Industrial Chemicals Division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company has announced 
that W D THOMAS, JR has been ap- 
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pointed a technical representative of the 
Petroleum Department. His 
new duties will involve the assembling 


Chemicals 


and correlation of technical information 
gained in the field, for guidance of Cyana- 
mid development programs. 

J B PEESO, JR take Mr 
Thomas’ former duties as group leader of 
the Petroleum 


Technical Service and Development Di- 


will over 


Chemicals Latoratory, 


vision, Stamford Research Laboratories. 

Mr Thomas joined the Cyanamid or- 
1940 the 
Chemicals Mr 


member of 
Laboratory. 


ganization in as a 
Petroleum 


Peeso joined the Company in 1946. 


@ RW Hooker 


R W HOOKER, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
Niagara Falls, N Y, has been elected a 
director-at-large of the Armed Forces 
Chemical Association, according to an an- 
nouncement made at the closing banquet 
of the Association’s Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing held at Atlantic City, May 6. 

Mr Hooker is a charter member and the 
Hooker Company is one of nine sustaining 
members of that organization. 


e Dr EI Stearns, 
Dr H E Kienle 


Dr E I STEARNS has been named as- 
sistant to DR R H KIENLE, director of 
the Application Research Department, Cal- 
co Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company. In his new capacity, Dr 
Stearns will conduct special research, tech- 
nical evaluation and field service assign- 
ments. 

Dr Stearns, who joined Calco in 1933, 
has specialized in the phase rule, ultra- 
violet and spectrophotometry, photochem- 
istry, instrumentation, optical properties of 
pigments, dye application and ornithology. 





Dr E | Stearns 
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E P Henley 


e EP Henley 


E P “GENE” HENLEY has been added 
to the sales staff of the Dexter Chemical 
Corporation, Textile Chemical Division, 
New York. His headquarters 
Greensboro, N C, from which he will 
cover eastern North Carolina and Virginia. 

Mr Henley had been selling heavy 
chemicals for Mathieson Alkali; previous 
to that association he worked with Bur- 
lington Mills on dyeing and finishing 
operations. 


are in 


@ Harold E Gile 


Watson-Park Company has announced 
that HAROLD E GILE has joined their 
research staff. Mr Gile is a charcer mem- 
ber of the AATCC and has teen engaged 
in dyestuff sales and application work in 
both the leather and textile fields. 


@ K E Mulford, J R Frorer, 
J P Kass, K R Brown 


KENNETH E MULFORD has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of Atlas Powder 
Company’s Industrial Chemicals Depart- 
ment, succeeding J R FRORER, who was 
elected a vice president of the company 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
May 2, 1951. J PETER KASS was named 
Director of the Research and Develop- 
ment Department, succeeding K R 
BROWN, who was elected vice president. 

Mr Mulford, who had been Assistant 
General Manager of the Industrial Chem- 
icals Department since 1948, joined the 
Atlas Legal Department in 1934. Later, as 
assistant director of that Department, he 
worked closely with the organic chemicals 
end of the business on sales development 
of new chemicals. 


Dr Kass, Associate Director of the Re- 


search and Development Department 
since 1948, joined Atlas in 1947 to direct 
organic research work following four 
years connection with the Interchemical 


Corporation. 
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@ Morse G Dial, Dr George 
O Curme, Jr 


MORSE G DIAL has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation and DR 
GEORGE O CURME, JR has been elected 
vice-president in charge of research. Both 
announcements were recently made by 
Fred H Haggerson, president. 

Mr Dial joined the Corporation in 1929 
as a member of the sales staff. Since 1949 
he has been director, vice-president and 
treasurer. 

Dr Curme, a pioneer in research, will 
now head all the research activities of 
Union Carbide. Since 1948 he has been 
vice-president in charge of chemical re- 
search, and for many years was a vice- 
president in both the Bakelite Company 
and the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Company, both important divisions of 
Union Carbide. 





@ George C Sheldon 


GEORGE C SHELDON of Lexingten, 
Mass, has been appointed sales manager 
for the American Resincus Chemicals 
Corporation. Mr Sheldon was with Union 
Bay State Chemical Company as sales 
manager for 614 years, and later was sales 
manager for General Latex and Chemical 
Corporation, prior to this latest appoint- 
ment. 


e F H Haggerson 


FRED H HAGGERSON, President of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
has also been elected Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Mr Haggerson has 
been President of Union Carbide since 
1944, and has been associated with the 
Corporation for over 30 years. 
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Parker M Smith 


PARKER M SMITH 


ARKER M SMITH, 58, president of 

Smith, Drum & Company, died at his 
home on April 25. His father, Robert P 
Smith, was one of the founders of the 
Philadelphia firm and also its first presi- 
dent. 

Mr Smith joined Smith, Drum in 1912 
and held the post of assistant to the vice- 
president until 1937 when he became pres- 
ident. At this point his concern began 
building machinery for the dyeing of cot- 
ton yarn in package form, incorporating 
new ideas, which provided a means for 
automatically controlling the process. 

Through his leadership, the firm was 
given, in 1940, the Pioneer Award of the 
Frontier of America Industry for dis- 
tinguished achievements in the field of 
science and invention. 

He is survived by his wife, Estelle Ma- 
gill, and a brother, Nelson M who is also 
associated with Smith, Drum & Co. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


DAVID C SCOTT 


AVID C SCOTT, 66, died on May 

13 after a long illness. As president 

of Scott Testers, Inc, Providence, R I, Mr 

Scott had an international reputation as 

an authority on physical testing of textiles 
and rubber. 

The holder of many basic and minor 
patents relating to testing, Mr Scott was 
credited with several improvements in 
the physical testing of textiles, rubber and 
allied materials over the last forty years. 

He held membership in the AATCC; the 
Textile Institute; the Textile Research In- 
stitute; the American Society for Testing 
Materials; the Board of the American 
Chemical Society, Rubber Division; the 
Society for Experimental Stress Analysis, 
and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Mr Scott also belonged to the 
Chemists’ Club (New York) and the Bri- 
tish Empire Club (Providence). 

He leaves his wife, Susie Sherman Scott; 
three children, Mrs W Chesley Worthing- 
ton, James M Scott and David C Scott, 
Jr; a sister, Mrs Royal Babcock, and six 


grandchildren. 


EDWARD !OBBINS 


DWARD JOBBINS, 64, a director of 

W C Hardesty Company, New York 
manufacturers of fatty acid products, died 
on April 21st in Washington, D C. He 
had been serving there as a consultant for 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 
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VWIOLLT- ever fritthe... 2 


Here man outdoes nature... with 
a violet shade that holds its freshness. 
It's Pacifie Mills’ “Parma Violet”, 


a spring color that will stay spring, 


keeping this suit of sheer gabardine 
worsted as continually young as the 


girl's complexion. 


New permanence in violet shades 
—formerly considered difficult to 
achieve results from the use of three 
patented Sandoz dyestuffs having ex- 
cellent fastness to sunlight, perspira- 


tion and dry cleaning: 


SANDOZ 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, 


Winks ahead wth Teitles Ma 


ND 


ALIZARINE LIGHT VIOLET REN Pat. 
ALIZARINE LIGHT VIOLET 2RC Pat. 
BRILLIANT ALIZARINE LIGHT 
VIOLET FFR Pat. 

A delight to the wearer, they are 
also a favorite of dyers and finishers, 
too. They are unsurpassed for level- 
dyeing properties, even in the lightest 
shades, and retain their full bright- 
ness throughout processing, 

For any chrome, acid or direct dyes 

.or auxiliary chemicals... for both 
natural and synthetic fibres . . . be 
guided by the successful “color 





eee 


PACIFIC MILLS 


achievements” you see in these Sandoz 


advertisements. 


NOW — DIRECT-DYE COTTON 
AND RAYON THE “TRIPLE-FAST”™ 
CUPROFIX WAY! 


New Sandoz CUPROFIX colors and. after- 
treatment give cotton and rayon fabrics 
a high degree of fastness to washing, per- 


spiration and sunlight — comparable to 
more expensive vat dyeing. CUPROFIX 


alone gives you triple fastness in direct 
dyeing. Write for booklet on CUPROFIX, 
already adopted by many mills. 


CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN BAM STREET, NEW VORK 13, WN. Y. 


Los Angeles, Toronto * Other branches at Providence, Paterson and Montreal 



























VANCIDE 51 


for 


SAFE MILDEW RESISTANT FINISHES 





non toxic and non mritating 


R.T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





°° CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ° 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—Over 50 Years in 
Business 

EXECUTIVES seeking new positions are invited to 
file their confidential applications with us and we will keep 
them informed of opportunities in textile mills. 
EMPLOYERS with vacancies to fill or replacements to 
make will save valuable time by phoning, wiring or writing 
us their personal requirements. 

CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 

294 Washington St. 3oston 8, Mass. 

Phone LIberty 2-6547 


Specialists in Placing Textile Mill Executives 


WANTED: Large dyehouse located in the Metropoli- 
tan area, is looking for an experienced laboratory man, 
able to match shades and do general lab. work. State age, 
experience, salary expected, and draft status. Write Box 


No. 132. 
POSITION WANTED: Rayon, acetate and silk finisher. 


Also specialize in crease-resistant finishing and ribbon 


finishing. Eighteen years’ experience, good background 


and excellent references. Write Box No. 133. 





TEXTILE CHEMIST—11 years experience in cotton 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing. Resin work. Desires position 
in laboratory or production of southern textile plant or in 


related field. Write Box No. 116. 





WANTED: SALES MANAGER WITH TECHNI- 
CAL BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE IN 
TEXTILE FINISHING TO HANDLE SALES AND 
TECHNICAL SERVICE FOR A COMPLETE AND 
ESTABLISHED LINE OF FUNGICIDES. COM- 
PENSATION DEPENDENT ON BACKGROUND 
AND RESULTS. REPLIES WILL BE HELD IN 
STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. Write Box No. 129. 


XXX 
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POSITION WANTED: College graduate with B.S. 
degree in chemistry and dyeing and two years’ expericnce 
in both production and lab work involving all types of 
cotton dyes desires change. Have had three years military 
service and am married. Write Box No. 120. 


TECHNICALLY TRAINED SALESMAN for estab- 
lished firm manufacturing specialties for the textile print- 
ing industry. Must have following and be able to produce 
Salary, commissions and expenses. Answers held in strict- 
est confidence. Write Box No. 135. 





WANTED: Agent for New England area, to represent 
chemical manufacturer producing specialties and industrial 
chemicals for the tanning, textile and allied industries. 
Write Box No. 136. 

POSITION WANTED: Head dyer or assistant superin- 
tendent on piece goods. Over 20 years experience on 
directs, sulfurs, naphthols, vats, pigment pad and steam 
etc. Also bale dyed cloth. Interested in allied industry. 
Married, draft exempt. Phila. area desired. Write Box 
No. 137. 

POSITION WANTED: Dyer and colorist, laboratory 
experience in dyestuff standardization. Boss dyer on tricot 
knitted fabrics of rayon, cotton, acetate and nylon. Box 
work on silk twills, velvets, and upholstery fabrics. Jig 
dyeing of acetate and rayon, acetate cotton back satins, 
taffetas, and tackle twills. At present employed as dyer 
on acetate and rayon blends suitings, gabardines, and sports 
wear. Desires position as boss dyer or superintendent with 
responsible mill, or with dyestuff manufacturer as a color- 
ist or demonstrator. Married. Excellent recommendations. 


Write Box No. 138. 


Textile Chemical Products. Expert consultation and advice 
in regard to production of wanted materials can be obtained 
by addressing Box No. 139, care of this paper. 
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@ Classified Advertisements @ 





POSITION WANTED: Sales in middle west. Man well 
versed in dyes and practically all auxilliaries. Write Box 


No. 140. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile chemist, B. S. (Chem. 
eng.) degree, with experience as Jig dyer on rayon, cotton, 
nylon and mixtures, desires responsible dyelouse position, 


Write Box No. 141. 


POSITION WANTED: Graduate textile chemist, 12 
years valuable experience, seeks opening with New Eng- 
land or Canadian firm. Excellent background in dyeing 
and finishing, manufacturing, development, fiber technol- 
ogy. Good business training. Write Box No. 142. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED 


NOTICE 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ARE RESTRICTED TO 
HELP WANTED—POSITIONS WANTED 
MACHINERY (Wanted or For Sale) 
OTHER TYPE COPY WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF 


Have you ordered this handsome Binder 


for your American 


_DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Every issue snapped into 
place in this beautiful 
maroon leatherette binder 
with the title AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 
in genuine gold leaf as 
shown. It is large enough 
to hold 26 issues. It looks 
and handles like the finest 
book in your library. The 
best we could find for the 
permanent preservation of 
your copies of the AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER. 


It opens flat for easy refer- 
ence. 


POSTPAID 


Please send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


44 EAST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Charles W. Berg © 
Laboratories 

1827-29 N. Fifth St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THE J. S. YOUNG COMPANY 


2701-2733 BOSTON STREET 
BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


50 EAST 13th STREET @ 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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...OF prints that reveal! 
P Ambertex M — the revolutionary thickener for durable camouflage cloth... or 
ynt Cover 
- sheer summer prints! For Rapidogen, Vat or Acetate colors... 
and white discharge, too. For screen or machine printing . . . 
Versatility along with spectacular savings in time and labor! 
Ambertex Mis a ready-to-use concentrated printing gum. Pre-controlled for 
XXIII viscosity and stability. Preparation time: just a few minutes. It deposits a soft pliable 
film that minimizes splitting of the sheerest fabrics. Deep penetration insures 
full discharge of the ground color. Razor-sharp detail. And once the job is 
done, Ambertex M rinses out quickly and easily! 
_ Address: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16; Bos- 


ton, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
San Francisco and other principal cities. 
XII In Canada: National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto and Montreal. 
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Export Agents 


SEND FOR HOWARD G. GODFREY 
COMPLETE R I C H MO N D AND CO., INC 
DETAILS 456 Fourth Ave 


OIL, SOAP AND 
N.Y. 16,N.¥ 
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1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE INC. 
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PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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A.90.SMITH 
designs with 
TRENTWELD 


RENTWELD 


STAINLESS §S 
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When A. O. Smith, big name in steam and heat transfer 
equipment recently designed and built a heat exchanger 
unit for Socony- Vacuum — TRENTWELD Stainless Steel tub- 
ing was used throughout. This heat exchanger unit for use 
in the petroleum industry is another example of how 
TRENTWELD is preferred by designers for products where 
stainless steel tubing fits the bill. 


And here’s why: TRENTWELD is the product of tube 
specialists. That means you're assured uniform quality and 
specifications of manufacture that meet your most exacting 
needs. Then too, TRENTWELD is available in a full range of 
sizes—1” to 36” in diameter, in all grades and finishes. 
When the job requires stainless steel tubing, check with 
us. TreENT Tuse Company, Subsidiary of Crucible Steel 
Company of America. General offices and plant — East Troy, 


Wisconsin; Sales offices in principal cities. 


STEEL TUBING 
















GROUP-LIST OF SELECTED EXPIRED AND UNEXPIRED U. S. PATENTS FEATURING ... 


TEXTILE FINISHING PROCESSES 


This specially compiled Group-List for American Dyestuff Reporter readers is comprised of 144 Patents, 40 of which have expired. Expiration | 
dates are gfven on all unexpired Patents. The subject matter embraces: i 


CREASEPROOFING WATER REPELLENCY TRANSPARENTIZING 


i 
Dating from 1920 through October 1950, this Group-List shows the main technical claims of what Research Chemists in the Textile Industry | 
are experimenting in . . . and patenting. A study of this new compilation will reveal many technical secrets to Research Chemists and may be | 


the beginning of research which will result in new finishing compositions. Printed on one side of 812” x 11” pages. Send $5 00 
OP Ae NY SIN OE aks a sn: nc.o 0160.6 4600 secinwiiewsece nesses TRGB ENO en aS WS kw wae TE abe a alae cue sees a 


OTHER TIMELY PATENT GROUP-LISTS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 








po a rrr Terre eT te eT ERECT EEE TET eee $4 00 
153 Patent Extracts from 1867 through September 1950. Subjects are those compositions containing Organic Sulphoxy s 
compounds, Organic Amines or Amides, and the Ether Groups. 


es 1, ahh 0 Sad OMS Ole dO SORCS ET CARTES DOOD CMRE ECON A peWeso wed dowsaow~wei $5 00 
Total of 65 of the 181 Patents shown have expired. Unexpired Patents show expiration dates. Includes Synthetic 5 
Detergents, Soap Processing, Water Softening Soaps, etc. 


EL EE Ere er ere ree tr rer Pee ee ee hee eee ee $4 00 
Same general subjects as SD-3 with added items. s 


eee eer eee ee ee eee ee he ee eee ee $4 00 
Expired Patents only, over 200 in all. Bleaching of Oils, Dehydrating, Deodorizing, Extraction of Oils, Fatty Acids bd 
(63 Patents shown), Oil Processing (48 Patents), Purification, Recovery of Oil, Soap Processing, Waxes, etc. 
SYNTHETIC RESINS WITH ION EXCHANGE APPLICATIONS ccccccccccccc ccc cccc ccc cece cccscccccccccecesscceccess $5 00 
* 


First time a Resin USE list has been made available. This is U. S. Patent Office's own compilation. All expiration 
dates shown on the 166 Patents listed. The most valuable Group-List of Patents on this subject ever offered. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
H. J. Wollner, President 
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UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


Main Office and Plant: 


TEXTILE TESTING YORK AND COLGATE STREETS + JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


Branches: 
Southern Division P. 0. Box 1237 New Orleans 10, Louisiana 
Western Agents: CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., AURORA, ILL. 
boo 


WOOL CORE TESTING 
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| AICONIL O-20 


ry 
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ONE PRODUCT TO DO MANY JOBS 
IN VAT STRIPPING AND VAT DYEING! 


ATCONIL 0-20, a condensation of a fatty alcohol, possesses 
outstanding qualities as a vat dyeing assistant in the low con- 
centrations and is an exceptionally efficient vat stripping 


} agent in the higher concentrations. 


Ask for product sample and technical details. 


Photo Courtesy of Riggs & Lombard Inc. 
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1 GIVE MORE | 4 ELIMINATE SCUM ANY 
LEVEL, EVEN route ~ OXIDIZED COLORS ON THE 
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There's beena 
TRIPLE BLESSED EVENT 
in the 
NEOZYME FAMILY 


The complete range of 
DESIZING ENZYMES 


..- have greater 
heat stability 


---are more effective 
for longer periods 


HEAT STABILITY ... While the optimum desizing temperature is 

160° F. their stability to higher temperatures is better than that 

Check the advan of other desizers thus eliminating most of the problems of high 
speed operation. 


tages of the NEO- , . ’ 
FORMULAE CONTAIN BUFFERS... Automatically give optimum 
ZYME group. See pH. No salt addition necessary with NEOZYME HT to activate 


how they meet the enzyme. 


every demand you CONTROLLED QUALITY . . . Eliminates costly reprocessing due to 
can make for effec- the use of non-uniform products. 


* STABLE IN STORAGE... HT can be kept indefinitely under ordi- 
see Chemis nary storage conditions; NEOZYME L & L Conc. for reasonable 
desizing agents. inventory periods. 


SERVICE... Royce’s Technical Service, backed by many years of 
practical textile experience is always available. 
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OYCce AMICK 


CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry 








